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P R E FAC E 


The stories appearing in this volume have all been 
selected from the pages of the “ Wide World Magazine. ” 
They are unique—apart from their thrilling interest— 
in that they present the actual experiences of individuals 
who have, in the magazine above-mentioned, supported 
their remarkable statements with photographs and other 
documentary evidence which is unimpeachable. 

Illustrations of such proofs cannot, for lack of space, 
be employed in the present volume, but all other necessary 
facts given in these pages will enable the reader to realise 
the truth of the saying, “ Truth is stranger than Fiction. ” 
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TWENTY-FIVE TRUE 
TALES of ADVENTURE 


A FIGHT WITH A STING-RAY. 

By Chaeles B. Mablett. 

What befell two young school-teachers of Fiji who went on a camp¬ 
ing-out excursion to an outlying island. 

Neae Viti Levu, the largest island of the Fiji group, is 
situated a smaller and more rocky island known as Beqa. 
It lies about twenty-five miles from Suva, the beautiful 
capital of the group, and makes a delightful rendezvous for 
a day’s outing. On this account it is often made the 
objective point of picnics and excursions, for, besides being 
beautiful and abounding in pretty little camping spots, it 
has several unique attractions. 

On Beqa lives a tribe of Fijians who possess the remark¬ 
able gift of being able to walk with bare feet over red-hot 
stones, and for a slight remuneration they will give an 
exhibition of this power to the tourists and others who 
visit their island. But it is another attraction that takes 
the old-timers of Suva there so often. It is well known 
that around the rocky shores of Beqa is to be found the 
best fishing for many miles about. Being desirous of 
testing the veracity of the tales I had heard of the fire- 
walkers, and also of those concerning the piscatorial 
possibilities of the place, I resolved to pay it a visit. 

I was engaged at the time in teaching a small native 
school near the capital, and so had all day Saturday and 
Sunday in which to do as seemed best to myself. There 
was another young man, Harry Menzie by name, also a 
Canadian, who was engaged in the same occupation farther 
out from the city, and he and I were somewhat chummy, 
having nationality and occupation in common. Moreover, 
we were both enthusiastic lovers of the water, and owned 
together a little cutter which we called the Iki Vuka, or 
“ Flying Fish.” 
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TRUE TALES OF ADVENTURE. 

Neither of us had ever been to Beqa, but had always 
intended to pay it a visit before we left the islands, which 
we contemplated doing that Christmas. As it was now 
only a few weeks before the time set for our departure, we 
arranged to make the excursion the following week, start¬ 
ing on the next Saturday morning and returning on the 
Sunday afternoon following. Tor the proper management 
of the Ihi Vuka two more of a crew were necessary, and, as 
it is always best on an excursion of this kind to have one 
or more native boys with you, we agreed to each take our 
regular native helpers along, as they were both experts in 
the arts of swimming, diving, and sailing. 

On Friday evening we packed up enough food to last us, 
and this, with a tent and a couple of hammocks, we placed 
in the boat. We also got ready an outfit of tackle, lines, 
hooks, net, and lastly a harpoon, which would be handy in 
case a shark got tangled up in our net. These we entrusted 
to the two boys, with instructions to have all in readiness 
for an early start next morning. 

The wind in the morning was light, and so we barely 
drifted along over the tranquil water, but when we got 
outside the reef that runs around the island we found a 
better breeze, which in about three hours wafted us to our 
destination. We had been longer on the way than we had 
expected, and so it was about noon when we pulled into a 
little land-locked bay and prepared to pitch our camp in 
the shade of a cocoa-nut grove which extended down to the 
water’s edge. While the boys were erecting the tent, 
swinging the hammocks, and preparing the dinner, Harry 
and I went for a stroll along the beach. 

Returning to the camp, we found that the natives had 
done excellently well in the way of preparing a meal, and 
the camp looked deliciously cool and inviting. After we had 
partaken of the food we had a short siesta, and then set 
out on a two-mile-walk to see the fire-walkers, who were 
performing that afternoon for the benefit of a party of 
tourists on a visit to Beqa in search of new scenes and 
excitement. The practice of fire-walking as performed by 
these islanders seems a wonderful act, and is explained by 
them to their credulous fellows by a long and very ancient 
myth concerning a befriended deity, who gratefully be¬ 
stowed the art on their ancestors. Stones were heated to 
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A FIGHT WITH A STING-RAY. 

whiteness, and when the fire was taken away the natives 
sprang barefooted upon them, and, shaking their spears and 
clubs, performed a sort of war dance, which, however, did 
not last long, for as soon as the stones began to cool to a 
sullen red glow they quickly made their exit from the 
scene. 

After this performance was over we made our way back 
to the camp, and, as evening was approaching, prepared to 
spend a short time in fishing. Leaving Tomassi, one of 
the boys, to prepare the supper, we rowed off in our tiny 
dory and set our net across the mouth of a little creek that 
ran into the sea not far from the place which we had 
selected as a camping spot. When the net was satis¬ 
factorily placed we put out our trolls, and Turago, the 
second boy, took charge of the oars. The evening was 
glorious, and the fish did their best to make the time pass 
pleasantly. We soon had enough and pulled back to camp. 

After supper had been served we should have liked to 
have gone for a swim, but our presence had attracted an 
undesirable, curiosity-stricken visitor to the neighbour¬ 
hood, and the appearance of a long black fin gliding 
slowly back and forth in the limpid water warned us to 
stay on shore. 

When the quick, short twilight of the tropics was over 
and the white moon shed her beams over the landscape, 
we lay and smoked our pipes, listening to the beat of a 
“lalee” in some distant village and the sound of the 
wavelets on the beach. 

The next morning we rose before sunrise and prepared 
for the day’s sport. After partaking of a rather light 
repast, which the two boys had prepared, we took the dory 
and all four of us set out for the spot where we had set the 
net the day before. As we approached the place we could 
tell from the commotion in the water that some larger 
game than we had bargained for had got into the flimsy 
prison during the night. 

Our first thought, of course, was of sharks. These 
terrible creatures, so numerous in the tropics, are the 
scourge of all who have aught to do with the sea. They 
prevent sea-bathing, they strike terror to all who are 
unluckily capsized into the water, and they seriously 
trouble the fisherman. 
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Now, the natives of the South Sea Isles are the best 
swimmers and divers in the world. An islander armed 
only with a sharp, strong knife will dive into the water and 
do battle with a shark or other large fish in its own element 
without any fear; only the great “stingaree” (sting-ray) 
do they hesitate about attacking. 

In order to clear the net of the unwelcome visitor I 
ordered Tomassi to dive and kill the creature, whatever it 
was, before it made useless strings of our net. The boy 
promptly took up his knife and, casting off his “sula” 
(loin-cloth), unhesitatingly slid into the water as noiselessly 
as an eel. 

Tomassi was an expert diver and had often done the 
same thing for us before, so that we felt no anxiety on his 
behalf. When, however, after a lapse of two or three 
minutes, he did not reappear, Harry began to get uneasy, 
fearing that the boy had got tangled up in the meshes 
of the net. 

Just then a dark red stain appeared on the surface of the 
water, spreading itself slowly over the place where the 
shiny brown body of the boy had disappeared. Surely, we 
thought, it was the blood of the shark, and we waited 
anxiously for Tomassi’s reappearance. 

As we watched a long, flexible object whipped suddenly 
out of the water, and falling across the net cut it as if it 
were a cobweb. Then, with a thrill of alarm, we realized 
why Tomassi had not reappeared on the surface. Instead 
of a shark, he had met with the dreaded sting-ray, more 
dangerous far than any shark that haunts the seas ! The 
long, flexible tail of this terrible creature is armed with 
two sickle-like spines, sharp as the keenest razors, and 
forming the animal’s only weapon of offence and defence. 
With lightning-like rapidity the fish can deliver an unerring 
slash, cutting a deep gash in the flesh of whatever it comes 
into contact with. 

I looked at the other Fijian. His face was a blue and 
horrible colour, and his teeth chattered with fear. Not so 
Harry; he was busily engaged in getting ready the harpoon 
that we had brought along in case of just some such 
emergency as now confronted us. 

Meanwhile the great ray was rushing backwards and for¬ 
wards against the net, trying to free himself from the 
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meshes that enveloped him. These fish, by the way, are 
noted for an incomprehensibly fiendish temper, waiting no 
cause of attack and never knowing when they are beaten. 
Every moment his actions became more and more agitated 
and excited as he worked himself up to a greater pitch of 
fury. 

Harry east the harpoon twice unsuccessfully, but the 
third time he struck the brute fair and square in the middle 
of his broad, round back, where the lance buried its point 
a foot deep in the cartilaginous flesh. The effect of this 
painful stab seemed to be to draw the creature’s attention 
to the boat, for with one mad rush he burst through the 
battered remains of the net and made a swift charge right 
at us. With the speed of an express train he came, 
gathering momentum at every foot and hurling the water 
to right and left in masses of foam, till he struck us fair 
and hard, so that the little boat shook and careened over 
till I thought she would capsize. Then the harpoon line, 
which was fast to the gunwale in the bow, tightened with a 
twang, and we started through the water at a speed that 
the Iki Vuka at her best had never rivalled. But the'mad 
demon at the other end of the line could not stand the 
strain, and suddenly the line slackened and we ceased to 
move. Harry sat in the bows intently watching for the 
next move of the troublesome creature, when suddenly, as 
I watched him, he crouched low in the bottom of the dory 
and shouted to us to do the same, Then, with a swish 
and a sprinkle of salty water, a dark form of great size shot 
clean over the dory, the end of the terrible tail dragging 
across the thwarts as it took the water at the other side. 

Without pausing the fish turned again immediately and 
made straight at us. Like a torpedo he came, swimming 
almost on the surface, and I shall never forget the horror 
I experienced as he charged down upon us. Suddenly 
there was a violent collision, a crash, and we were in the 
water with him! 

When I came to the surface I realized the imminent 
peril of the situation and the necessity for getting away 
from the dangerous neighbourhood of that deadly tail as 
soon as possible. Accordingly I took a long, deep dive 
towards the cutter, which was anchored not far from the 
scene of this strange combat. I came to the surface twice 
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in the intervening fifty yards, and then pulled myself 
quickly on board. Harry’s tactics had been of a like 
character, only in his zeal to escape he so far overshot the 
mark as to pass clean under the cutter in his last dive. So 
it happened that just as I was pulling myself up on one 
side he appeared on the other, and we both scrambled 
aboard at the same time. 

Once safely out of danger we looked around on the scene 
of the late accident. A few planks floating around the 
broken hull of the dory were all that was to be seen; but 
as we watched, a broad, black, shiny back appeared in 
their midst. The terrible tail lashed the water furiously 
for a few seconds, and then slowly the big body turned 
over on its back and showed us a deep, long gash on the 
glistening white belly. Evidently Turago had dived under 
the monster and given it a mortal wound with his knife. 
We looked round to see what had become of the brave boy. 
We had no fear for his personal safety, for he could have 
dived to the shore without any difficulty, under ordinary 
circumstances. Happening to glance in the direction of 
the spot where the net had been set I saw him swimming 
towards us, bearing the unconscious Tomassi with him. 
We pulled them aboard in a hurry. Turago appeared none 
the worse for his adventure, but the other boy was in a 
very bad state, having received a deep wound on the thigh 
which had laid the flesh open to the bone, and had caused 
the poor fellow to bleed almost to death. 

As quickly as possible we got under way, and shortly 
after sunrise were bowling back to Suva before a fair 
breeze. With Turago curled up in the bows, and Tomassi 
bearing his sufferings stoically, Harry and I sat in the stern 
and talked over the adventure, especially that part of it 
in which Turago had shown such great bravery and 
presence of mind. It had been a great tax on the boy’s 
nerves and strength, first to kill the ferocious monster with 
no weapon but his knife, and then to swim to the rescue of 
his companion, whom he knew to be either wounded or 
dead ; and now he lay quietly sleeping, taking a well- 
earned rest, while the Iki Vuka swiftly bore his wounded 
companion homewards. After we had got well under way 
Harry had stopped the flow of blood by a hastily-made 
tourniquet, tying a handkerchief around the limb above the 
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wound and tightening it with a stick. Although poor 
Tomassi was not groaning or complaining of the pain he was 
suffering terribly, for his face was a sickly, ashy colour, 
and he seemed to sink into a sort of stupor as the time 
went by. When, two hours later, we pulled into Suva, he 
was still alive, though quite unconscious. 

After committing him to the doctor’s care, and doing all 
in our power to see that he was made comfortable, we had 
to set out for Beqa again to secure the remainder of our 
camping outfit. It was mid-afternoon when we reached 
the island on the second trip, and after hastily gathering 
up our belongings we set out to see what had become of the 
body of the horrible creature who had spoiled our day’s 
sport at such great risk to our lives and property. 

The sharks had partly demolished the great body before 
it drifted into shallow water near the shore, but the long, 
leathery tail had proved too tough even for a hungry 
shark, and as it was still intact I cut it off and took it 
home to preserve as a souvenir of the adventure. 

We measured the great ray aoross its broad back and 
found it to be a trifle over eight feet wide, while the length 
was slightly greater, though in shape the fish is almost 
round. The tail was ten feet long, and tapered away as 
slim as a whip-lash. It is covered with tiny spines, only 
one, or at most two, of which, fortunately, develop into 
the terrible knife-like appendages which had proved so 
disastrous to Tomassi. 

As Harry and I stood on the deck of the homeward- 
bound liner that Christmas, and took our last look at the 
green hills of Viti Levu and the fast-receding pier, we saw 
two figures, one of which flourished a crutch, while the 
other, supporting him, found time with his free hand to 
wave a signal of farewell. It was the newly-convalescent 
Tomassi and his brave friend Turago having their last look 
at the two white men who had shared so terrible an 
experience with them. 
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A FALL OF THREE THOUSAND FEET! 

Br Pkofessob Chables Wolcott. 

The well-known New York aeronaut tells the fearful story of his 
fall from the clouds in Venezuela. Our readers cannot, we think, 
fail to be interested in the amazing narrative of Mr. Wolcott’s 
miraculous recovery after sustaining the shocking injuries detailed 
herein. 

In the fall of 1895, having closed a very successful season 
in New England, I prepared to sail for South America; I 
had a winter’s contract with the Venezuelan Government. 
Arriving in New York City, I learned that my assistant 
(whom I had given a short leave of absence) could not join 
me in time for the boat which sailed next day. However, 
as I expected to spend several weeks in Venezuela before 
commencing my engagement, he could easily arrive in time 
by sailing on the next steamer, nine days later. So I 
deposited his fare with the steamship company, and when 
the “ Red D ’’ steamship Venezuela (now the U.S. troopship 
Panther) sailed next day, I was a passenger. With me went 
my dog aeronaut “Pedro,” a thoroughbred English bulldog, 
which had accompanied me in many a lonesome voyage 
among the clouds. After a pleasant but uneventful voyage 
of seven days we arrived at La-Guayra. From there to the 
Venezuelan capital, Caracas, is a railway journey of but a 
few hours’ duration. Arriving at the latter place I was 
soon comfortably installed in one of the several good hotels 
of which the city boasts. 

That night I met several native friends whom I had 
known in New York, and arrangements were made for my 
entertainment during the weeks of my supposed idleness. 
For one thing, mountain lions were numerous within a 
dozen miles of the city, and a week of hunting was decided 
on by way of a start. I have always been an ardent hunter, 
and was somewhat disappointed when my agent informed 
me next morning that my contractors, having learned of 
my arrival, desired me to commence my performances at 
once. The fact that I had left my assistant behind was no 
fault of theirs, and as I had no reasonable excuse for delay 
I sent word that I could be ready in twenty-four hours after 
arriving on the grounds. I thought I could easily pick up 
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a man to assist me for a few trips, or until my regular 
assistant turned up. 

I was informed that I was wanted on October 23th at 
Villa-de-Cura, the capital of the State of Miranda, to assist 
in the celebration of the birthday of Simon Bolivar, the 
liberator. That afternoon I received my orders, which, 
being interpreted, read, “ Leave Caracas to-morrow morn¬ 
ing, at 6.30. German railway to Cagua; then by express 
to Villa-de-Cura. Deliver the inclosed package to the 
Governor, General Andrada.” This was rather meagre 
information, but thinking a more definite understanding 
could be had at Cura, I started. After a tedious ride of 
nearly ten hours in a poorly ventilated, ill-smelling, little, 
narrow-gauge coach, I arrived at Cagua, where I learned, 
to my amazement, that the “ express ” to Villa-de-Cura 
consisted of several large two-wheeled carts, each drawn 
by six wicked-looking mules, and escorted by several 
mounted men armed with Winchester rifles. This was a 
mode of travel hardly to my liking, but it was that or 
nothing, so I had to put up with it. The overland trip, 
though interesting, was extremely tiresome. My driver 
volunteered the cheerful information that people seldom 
attempted the journey by night ; and even in the daytime 
the presence of an armed guard was necessary, as wild 
beasts and highwaymen were always in wait, to pounce 
upon the unwary traveller. And as we wound our way 
through miles of wild tropical jungle, I could see no reason 
to doubt the truth of his statement. Late that night we 
arrived at the little city of Villa-de-Cura. I had been 
advised to stop at the American House, and so to the 
American House I went. 

I spent an entire day in getting together the material for 
the inflation of the balloon—which was a hot air one ; and 
in looking over the possible landing-places, I found but one 
really dangerous place to descend, that being a large lagoon 
or dead lake, that stretched away for a mile or more across 
the plain, and was filled with decayed vegetation, which 
would make swimming impossible. As I looked tbe place 
over, I realized that to make a descent in such a place 
would be as much as a man’s life was worth, no matter how 
strong a swimmer he might be. A native who lived near 
by told me the lagoon was infested by alligators and huge 
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serpents, and that many cattle had been lost by wading out 
a short distance from shore. 

The next morning (October 28th) dawned clear and 
beautiful. The crowd had increased during the night, until 
the streets were almost impassable. On arriving at the 
place from which the ascension was to take place, I found 
my paraphernalia surrounded by an immense crowd, and 
my native assistant in an adjacent wine-shop. All that 
day, until 5.30 p.m., the time of the ascension, I was 
annoyed and my work impeded by a multitude of crowding, 
hustling, shouting, curious, and excited natives. My helper 
was of no assistance whatever, I having all the work to do, 
while he was explaining the science of aeronautics to his 
many friends. You see, he was an important man that day. 
At last, however, I was ready to commence the inflation, 
and, taking my assistant inside the balloon, I gave him 
instructions and then left him. As the great balloon 
breathed in the hot air, and slowly grew larger and larger, 
the excitement among the spectators became intense—even 
comic. My assistant became frightened, crawled hastily 
from inside the balloon, and positively refused to return, 
thus doubling the work for me. Calling a policeman, I 
explained to him that it would be necessary for me to go 
inside the balloon for a few moments to arrange the sand¬ 
bags and furnace-cover before leaving the ground, and that I 
desired him to keep the crowd back from my paraphernalia. 
Whilst I did this I suppose he tried to do as I requested, 
but finding himself unequal to the task he called in the 
assistance of some twenty or more cavalrymen, who rode 
their horses round and round the now rapidly filling balloon, 
trampling upon and hopelessly entangling the lines of my 
paraohute, which had all been nicely arranged and attached 
by a small rope to the top of the balloon. 

When I again came from inside the balloon everything^ 
was ready for the start, and so, quickly running to the 
trapeze-bar, I gave the word, “ Let go all.” I was instantly 
borne aloft, high above the heads of the shouting multitude. 

I had commenced my acrobatic work on the trapeze-bar 
when, chancing to look upward, I noticed the tangled con¬ 
dition of my parachute, which hung at the side of the 
balloon and was connected with my trapeze-bar by a small 
rope running to the corresponding bar of the parachute. I 
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immediately turned my attention to repairing the damage, 
but as I could reach only to the bottom of the entangled 
cords I made but little headway. I cursed all South 
American Republics and their crazy peoples. At this time 
I was fully 6,000 ft. high. It was rapidly growing dark on 
the earth, but from my elevated position I could plainly see 
the sun over the mountains. I had reached my maximum 
height, and in another moment was gradually descending. 
Realizing the impossibility of getting my parachute in 
proper condition for the leap before the balloon descended, 
and thinking I had only to wait until the balloon, losing its 
buoyancy, would slowly and safely drift to the earth, I 
turned my attention to looking down and picking out my 
probable landing-place. Judge, then, of my horror, when I 
saw that it would undoubtedly be near the centre of the 
dreaded lagoon previously mentioned ! I was already nearly 
over the edge of that noisome, alligator-infested lake, and 
was yet fully 3,600 ft. high. A skilled aeronaut learns to 
think quickly. I knew that to descend in that dead lake 
was to meet a certain and terrible death. Should I jump? 
Well, the pressure might cause the parachute to open and 
the ropes to untangle themselves. It was an awful chance, 
but the only one, and taking a firm grip on the iron ring 
of the parachute, and throwing one leg over the bar, I 
leaped into space. 

For the first few seconds my descent was similar to 
hundreds that I have made during my aeronautical career; 
but I soon realized the fact that I was falling at a frightful 
rate of speed. For the first time in my life I thought I 
was facing certain death, and wondered if I would not have 
done better to have taken my chances with the balloon. I 
looked far above me and saw the balloon, which had over¬ 
turned and was vomiting out dense masses of black smoke. 
I wondered if it would fall in the lake and be lost. I 
remembered a dear friend in New England who had advised 
me to give up this trip and remain in the States. I could 
plainly hear the shouts of the people, many of whom were 
following the course of the balloon. I remembered stories 
I had read of people falling great distances and losing con¬ 
sciousness, and dying before they reached the earth ; I 
wondered what could possibly have given rise to that 
impression. I could hear the wind as it shrieked through 
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the tangled cordage of my parachute, which had now failed 
me for the first time. I could feel the hissing wind cut my 
face like a knife. I knew I had fallen thousands of feet, 
and as the mad rush continued I could see the earth 
apparently flying up to meet me with terrible rapidity. 
An agony of helplessness came over me. I think I know 
all the sensations a man feels who falls to his death—right 
up to the point of unconsciousness. I don’t suppose I felt 
the physical fear that would have seized almost anyone but 
a balloon man. Still, I made up my mind to die. 

But when scarcely 200 ft. from the earth the parachute 
lines became loosened—the canvas cracked and swelled. I 
swayed dizzily. For an instant I thought I was saved, but 
the awful pressure of the atmosphere proved more than the 
parachute could stand. Though my fall was stopped for an 
instant, the cloth burst in a dozen places, with reports as 
sharp as rifle-shots. The cords broke like thread, and again 
I was falling. I now braced myself to meet the shock, and 
next moment struck fairly on my feet on the grassy plain— 
I actually heard my person strike the solid earth. The 
parachute had opened enough to save my life. I was unable 
to move, but knew I was terribly injured. I was dimly 
conscious of what was transpiring around me. I heard the 
mounted soldiers order the crowd away, and, when they 
would not obey, they charged them with drawn swords, 
riding their horses over me. I saw the flying hoofs above 
my head, and wondered that they did not step on me. 
Only one shoe of the flying feet struck me, cutting a small 
gash in my head. I knew when I was picked up and 
carried to a small bamboo hut near by and laid on a 
soldier’s blanket. Then I must have lost consciousness, for 
when next I remember it was dark. I was still lying on 
the ground, and with the exception of my head and right 
arm I could not move a muscle. My faithful dog had 
found me during the night, and now lay with his head on 
my face, howling mournfully. It is simply impossible for 
me to describe my sufferings during the long hours of that 
terrible night. Most of the time I was conscious, and 
wondered how long I could hold out. Morning came at 
last, however, and just as day was breaking I heard some¬ 
one singing. Attracted doubtless by the barking of my dog, 
a native woman who was on her way to the town came to 
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the door of the hut. After gratifying her curiosity by 
answering many questions, and assuring her that I was 
positively alive, and that the dog would not injure her (a 
native of Venezuela is never in a hurry), I succeeded in 
obtaining her promise to deliver a verbal message to the 
proprietor of the “ American House,” she flatly refusing to 
go direct to the Governor. Then, after hours of waiting 
and suffering, the Governor came, accompanied by his body¬ 
guard and a physician. The surprise and sorrow of General 
Andrada at seeing me in such a condition were certainly 
genuine. I had been reported dead, and he was about to 
give orders for my burial, when a soldier informed him that 
a woman had brought the report that I was still living. 
Procuring a doctor, he at once came to my assistance, and 
assured me he would do all in his power to aid me. He 
asked where I wished to be taken. I told him I had been 
informed that the only good hospital in the republic was at 
Caracas, and I thought I could get proper medical attend¬ 
ance there. He fully agreed with me regarding the hospital; 
but the physician, who, during our conversation, had been 
examining me, stated that it would be simply impossible to 
have me moved that distance—that nearly every bone in 
my body had been broken. Furthermore, that he was 
surprised at my having lived through the night; that I 
certainly would not live to cover half the distance to the 
railway. Finally, he concluded that it would make but 
little difference any way, as I had left but a few hours more 
of life at best. I, however, assured the Governor that, as I 
had already lived fifteen hours since the accident, I would 
certainly live to get through. If he wished to assist me at 
all, I said he could best do so by arranging for my trans¬ 
portation as far as the railway station at Cagua. While 
willing to accede to my request, he insisted on my knowing 
what my chances were, and informed me that during the night 
the usual South American insurrection had broken out, and 
that even now the city was threatened. I cursed all these 
Republics again. But he could furnish me with an escort, 
which, perhaps, would have no difficulty in passing the 
insurgent lines. The chances were a hundred to one that 
I would never live to reach the railway ; yet, if I insisted, 
he would do all he could for me. I did insist, and that 
afternoon, at three o’clock, I was taken by my escort, which 
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consisted of twenty mounted soldiers, with their captain ; 
six men to carry the stretcher (improvised from a canvas- 
cot) ; and a mule cart for my baggage. Just before starting 
the Governor called the captain to the side of my cot, and 
in my hearing gave him his orders. He should order his 
men to carry me as carefully as possible, by the most direct 
route in the direction of Oagua; and he was to keep on 
stopping when necessary, until either the station was 
reached or I no longer lived. In case of my death before 
the station was reached, my body was to be left wherever 
we might be. The soldiers were then to hasten back to 
Villa-de-Oura, as the town was sadly in need of every man 
capable of handling a gun. Then, after wishing me good 
luck and God-speed, General Andrada gave the order to 
march. Thus, twenty hours after the accident we started, 
my dog barking joyously as if he, too, was anxious to be off. 

It is impossible for a pen of mine to describe the horrors 
of that journey. The route lay across the plains of Miranda. 
The tropical sun shone down upon my unprotected head 
with merciless force. Night found us in the foothills of the 
Andes, but brought no relief—up steep hills and over rough 
roads, until I thought each step would close my precarious 
lease of life. But still we plodded on, stopping only for a 
few moments when we reached the great Cagua jungles. 
If we passed any insurgents on the road, I did not see or 
hear them. The insects, however, were positively ferocious, 
and wild beasts howling close by made the night hideous. 
Once a mountain lion, attracted, the soldiers said, by the 
smell of blood, which still flowed from the wound on my 
head, screamed in the bush so near to us, that the soldiers 
were alarmed, and fearing an attack formed in a circle 
round my cot. My dog, too, bolted under cover with a 
howl; but a moment later the lion was heard stealing away 
through the bush in the opposite direction, and then the 
heart-breaking march was resumed once more. If anyone 
had told me that a human being could live to endure such 
horrible suffering as I experienced that night, I would not 
have believed it. Each step seemed to add to the torture, 
and I begged the captain to leave me and return, as I 
preferred to die rather than continue the journey. But the 
captain would reply: “ You heard the Governor’s orders?” 

It was daylight when we reached the Cagua River ; and 
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at 9 a.m. we arrived at the station, where I was left on the 
platform. The captain and soldiers bade me good-bye, and 
started on the return trip. The sun shone down pitilessly, 
and I soon began to feel the tortures of thirst; no one came 
near me, however, for some time. Then the low growling 
of my dog caused me to look up, and I saw a little native 
girl standing by my cot. Though seemingly frightened, she 
asked me in her native tongue if I was sick and why I was 
there alone. I told her I was indeed sick, and asked her 
to get me a drink of water ; whereupon she hastened away 
and soon returned with a battered tin cup filled with coffee, 
which was still hot. I drank it eagerly, and never was a 
drink more appreciated by me. Fearing to be again left 
alone, I coaxed the child to me, and taking her hand tried 
to detain her, but becoming frightened she broke away and 
I saw her no more. After what seemed many hours the 
station-master arrived and asked me gruffly what I was 
doing there and what I expected was to become of me. I 
replied that I wished my cot placed in the baggage-car of the 
train for Caracas, as I was unable to move and was trying 
to reach the hospital at that place. He said he could not 
put the cot in the baggage-car, as that was intended for 
baggage only; and if I expected to go on that train I must 
go in the passenger coach, where I would be allowed a 
regular seat for a regular first-class ticket. As he walked 
away I thought my last chance was gone, and bitterly 
regretted that I had not taken the Governor’s advice and 
remained at Villa-de-Cura. Soon other people began to 
arrive and gather round my cot. Among them was a lady, 
who looked at me in surprise. And, indeed, I must have 
presented an awful appearance, being still clad in acrobatic 
silks and covered with blood and dirt. This lady asked me 
in a kind voice if she could do anything for me. I explained 
the situation to her as well as I could, and informed her 
that my only chance for life was to get to the hospital at 
Caracas. She quickly called one of her servants and bade 
him send the station-master to her at once. To him she 
explained that she was the wife of the Venezuelan Secretary 
of War, and that I was to be put on that train at any cost. 
The man meekly promised to see what he could do, and 
was cautioned by the lady to see quickly. Then, ordering 
one servant to bathe my face and head in cool water, and 
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sending another for a bottle of wine, she bade me keep 
heart, and said she would see that I got to the hospital at 
Caracas all right. She would, she said, telegraph to her 
husband to have arrangements made for my removal from 
the train on its arrival at the city of Caracas, so that no 
time would be lost in getting me to the hospital. At twelve 
o’clock, noon, the train arrived, when it was found there 
was no room in the baggage-car for my cot. For the modest 
sum of one hundred and twenty-five dollars in gold, how¬ 
ever, the station-master allowed my cot to be placed in an 
empty box car—into which, by the way, a crate of live 
chickens was subsequently thrown. This station-master 
was not a native, but a German-American, who spoke 
English well, and who had formerly lived in New York. 
He volunteered this information himself. The roof of my 
“ special ” car was of corrugated iron, and the inside like a 
furnace. I must have been unconscious during a great part 
of that frightful ride, but can remember that at nearly every 
stop the wife of the Secretary came to the door of the ear, 
like a ministering angel, and asked her servant (who occu¬ 
pied the car with me) if I was still living. And she would 
order him to bathe my head with fresh water and moisten 
my lips with wine. At 10.30 p.m. the train arrived at 
Caracas, and was met by the Secretary of War. Caracas 
has no ambulance service, so my stretcher was taken on 
the shoulders of six of the little policemen who march round 
the city carrying Winchester rifles, and carried to the hos¬ 
pital, a distance of several miles. Vargas Hospital does 
not have a surgeon on duty at night, and so I was taken to 
the operating-room in order to be in readiness as soon as 
they came in the morning. This was also in case of my 
death during the night, when they would not have so far to 
carry my body, the same room being near the morgue. I 
remember but little of that night. I seemed to be beyond 
further suffering. I was afterwards informed by one of my 
watchers that I talked incessantly all through the night, 
and begged them not to inform my friends in the States 
that I had met with an accident. The next morning, at 
ten o’clock, just sixty-four hours after the accident, the 
hospital surgeons gathered round my cot. I had accom¬ 
plished my purpose, and lived to get into the doctors’ hands. 
Nature would stand no more. The pain seemed to leave 
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my body. Breathing became difficult. Then came oblivion. 
Two weeks later I regained consciousness, to find myself on 
a cot in the surgical ward. Wax candles were burning at 
my head and feet. A sweet-faced Sister of Mercy was 
standing at my bedside, holding a crucifix before my face. 
Seeing that I was conscious, she asked me in French if I 
were a Catholic. I replied “ No,” and she said, “ It makes 
no difference—rest.” The surgeons came soon after, and 
seemed surprised and pleased that I was conscious. They 
informed me that I had been having a terrible time with 
the yellow fever / The days passed, and, contrary to all 
expectations, I lived and grew stronger. The visiting sur¬ 
geon, Dr. Acosta, informed me that my injuries consisted 
of the following, which I am sure my readers will let me 
term an appalling diagnosis : Both ankles crushed, both 
knees crushed and broken, right thigh broken, right hip 
broken and socket crushed, pelvis broken clean across, 
every rib on left side torn from the spine, four ribs on right 
side broken, and spinal column dislocated in one place and 
positively fractured in another! 

This diagnosis was, later, pronounced correct by the best 
surgeons of New York City, and verified by full-length 
X-ray photographs. I might write many pages descriptive 
of the six months I spent in Vargas Hospital. I will only 
say, however, that I slowly got stronger, nursed with loving 
tenderness by the Catholic Sisters of Mercy, who, although 
they could not bind a wound skilfully, knew the art of 
comforting, and would not allow a patient to suffer if they 
could prevent it. Most of the patients of that ward were 
brought in—some from long distances—suffering from 
wounds made by gun-shot, knife-thrust, or snake-bite. 
Occasionally a leper was found among them ; but these 
were removed as soon as possible to the leper colony, 
situated farther up among the mountains. Vargas Hospital 
is supported by the Government. The attending surgeons 
were all well-educated men, well up to their business. Many 
of them are graduates of the best medical colleges of the 
United States or France. But having no modern appli¬ 
ances and a limited amount of supplies, they were seriously 
handicapped. I have known the death-rate to be 3 per¬ 
cent. a day for months. They did little for me in a surgical 
way, and plainly told me that I might live for some time- 
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perhaps for years—but would for ever be paralyzed from the 
waist down. Of course, I suffered a great deal, but never¬ 
theless managed to, derive a certain amount of amusement 
during my sojourn there. I at one time had a class of 
eight men and boys, whom I taught English ; some of them 
became quite proficient. Many American residents visited 
me, and I was regularly supplied with newspapers and 
periodicals by friends in New England. As I grew stronger 
I determined to try and get to New York, where I knew I 
could obtain the best treatment with the latest appliances, 
for I thought I might possibly recover. It was against the 
advice of the surgeons that I left, but I had made up my 
mind; and in six months and two days from the time I 
entered Vargas Hospital I was placed on an inflated rubber 
bed and taken to the railway. The rain was falling in 
torrents at the time, and when I arrived at the depot I was 
soaking wet. General Thomas, the American Minister, fur¬ 
nished me with a private car, and, accompanied by the Secre¬ 
tary of the Legation, I made the trip to La-Guayra, and was 
soon on board the steamship Venezuela. The officers gave me 
a warm welcome and made me as comfortable as possible. 

Seven days later we arrived in Brooklyn, and in a few 
hours I was comfortably installed in the beautiful new Saint 
Luke’s Hospital, on Morningside Heights, New York City. 
My case attracted the attention of many of the principal 
surgeons outside the hospital staff, and was discussed far 
and wide ; and the Metropolitan papers printed columns 
regarding my accident. After many consultations, it was 
at last decided that an operation alone could relieve me of 
paralysis ; and after four months’ medical treatment and 
careful nursing I was pronounced strong enough to be 
operated upon. In the presence of fourteen of the world’s 
most prominent surgeons, the spinal column was chiselled 
into and the vital cord exposed for a distance of nine inches. 
Pressure was found and removed. As an operation, it was 
a success, and I was afterwards informed that it was the 
first operation of the kind ever successfully performed. 
Five months later I was able to walk with the aid of 
crutches, and left the hospital—just one year one month 
and one day after the accident. I am still in the aero¬ 
nautical business, but my physical condition compels me to 
let paid assistants make the trip to the clouds. 
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THAT NIGHT ON THE NYANGA. 

By David Woodhouse. 

The Author—an African trader—while rowing up the river by night, 
ran right into the middle of a herd of hippopotami, who attacked and 
sank his boat, What happened afterwards is set forth in the story. 

To be attacked by hippopotami and to escape without 
serious injury is an experience which may safely be de¬ 
scribed as phenomenal. 

At the time of my narrative I was a trader in an out- 
of-the-way place some twenty-four hours’ journey up the 
Nyanga River, on the south-west coast of Africa. Mongo 
Nyanga, as my station was called, was surrounded by dense 
and impenetrable forests extending for hundreds of miles 
inland and infested with wild beasts of all descriptions. 
Although it was not exactly the kind of place one would 
select for a holiday resort, yet I often call to mind the 
many happy hours I spent there during my sojourn. 

As I happened to be the only European resident I devo¬ 
ted the major portion of my leisure hours to the cultivation 
of bananas, plantains, sweet potatoes, and other commodities 
suitable for domestio purposes, whilst my gun seldom failed 
to provide me with fresh meat of some kind; and as the 
river abounded with fish, I managed to pass the time tolerably 
well. But notwithstanding these apparent attractions I 
found it difficult, when trade was almost stagnant, to while 
away the weary hours, and life then became a mere exis¬ 
tence ; for there was the dreaded malarial fever to be 
contended with—that awful disease which leaves one in a 
state of utter collapse. 

It was just after one of these attacks, which had laid me 
low for some days, that I was invited to my depot on the 
coast to pass the period of convalescence. As I seldom had 
an opportunity of inhaling the ozone from the salt water, 
needless to say I was not long in making the necessary 
arrangements for my voyage down river to the coast. But 
the journey was not beneficial to me in my then weak state 
of health, for I had a relapse on the voyage which again 
placed me on my back. However, once in more civilised re¬ 
gions I soon recovered, and after a pleasant holiday of over 
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a month’s duration the time came round for my return to 
Mongo Nyanga. 

To avoid the excessive heat experienced in day travelling 
and to enable my Kroomen to do better work with their 
paddles. I decided that the start up-river should commence 
at sundown (6 p.m.). I therefore had the whale-boat loaded 
with the cargo that I was taking back with me, consisting 
of bales of cloth, cutlery, guns, iron bars, powder, and other 
miscellaneous articles suitable for the barter trade. The 
stem of the boat had been fitted with a luxury in the shape 
of a shake-down, over which there was a thatched covering. 

As there appeared to be nothing more to detain me I had 
the boat manned, and after bidding farewell to my principal 
we pushed off from the slimy mud beach out into the open 
river, with its fast-flowing current of claret-coloured fluid, 
rushing down like a mill-sluice to the sea only a mile or so 
distant. 

Following the excessive heat of the day, which had been 
most oppressive, there came a damp, low-lying ground mist, 
which settled thickly on the waters of the river. As the 
moon would not show itself until the early hours of the 
morning, navigation became difficult, and kept my head 
man continually on the look-out for snags and other im¬ 
pediments to our progress. 

The noise made by the splashing paddles as the men 
plunged them into the water, accompanied by a dismal 
kind of chant, soon had their effect, and ere long sleep 
took possession of me. How long I had been in slumber- 
land I do not know, but I was brought to my senses in 
a very forcible manner by a terrific shaking and crashing 
of the boat. My first impression was that the head man, 
through carelessness, had fouled some obstruction in the 
shape of a sunken tree or snag—a common occurrence 
when travelling at night. However, I had not long to 
wait before finding out the cause of the interruption, and 
this time there was no mistaking the awful nature of our 
predicament. Crash ! crash! Again and again terrific 
blows assailed our craft, and in the misty half-darkness 
I saw to my horror that we were in the very midst of 
a shoal of hippopotami! The crashes I had heard were 
the blows struck by the infuriated animals at the boat! 

Like a flash there came to my mind the recollection of 
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a terrible affair that had happened only a short time be¬ 
fore. A party of three officers from H.M.S. Flirt, who were 
in the care of the representative of an English trading- 
house at Mayumba, a place thirty miles south of Nyanga, 
had gone up the lagoon in a whale-boat for a day’s 
hippopotamus shooting. Their expedition met with a 
shocking ending, for after wounding one of the beasts 
their boat was attacked and upset, and out of the four 
Englishmen in her only one survived to tell the story. 
Strange to say, he was the commander of the gunboat— 
the only one of the party who could not swim. He 
saved his life by climbing on the boat as she floated on 
the water bottom upwards after being capsized by the 
angry hippopotami. 

Was the fate of these hapless sportsmen to be ours? 

Presently, after a particularly violent crash, I discovered 
that the side of the boat had been stove in, and that it was 
leaking so badly that we could not possibly remain afloat 
many minutes longer. To make matters worse, I had been 
sleeping under a mosquito net, and in my eagerness to get 
up when the first crash came I had somehow become en¬ 
tangled in its folds. I could already feel my feet in the 
rising water, and the seriousness of the situation dawned 
upon me at once, for it appeared as if I should go down help¬ 
lessly with the sinking boat through my inability to extri¬ 
cate myself from the clinging net. 

At last, however, after much struggling I managed to gain 
my liberty, and feeling somewhat calmer, I surveyed our 
position. Although the men had been baling frantically 
with empty gin-cases I saw that the boat was doomed. 
This meant that some of us would probably perish in the 
turbid waters of the river in our endeavours to reach the 
shore. So far as I could see we were completely surrounded 
with hippopotami—each, apparently, on mischief bent. 
Pirst at our bow and then at the stern the monsters would 
rise, striking the craft viciously, with such force that we 
could hardly keep our balance. 

Presently the gunwale of the battered boat was almost 
level with the water. Our position was now desperate. 
Here was I, weak from my recent illness and unable to 
swim a stroke, in a sinking boat in mid-stream, surroun¬ 
ded by a herd of savage hippopotami! Anything like 
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shallow water was more than fifty yards away, and even 
supposing I could have got one of my terror-stricken crew 
to consent to pilot me ashore, that circle of ferocious beasts 
had to be faced. To mention such an undertaking to any 
one of the Kroomen would have made them give me a clear 
berth, so I resolved to use a little strategy. 

As the boat finally disappeared beneath the water one 
and all on board made a plunge clear of her in a desperate 
effort to reach the shore. Luckily as she sank, I was able to 
grasp hold of the head man. Then began what appeared to 
me a life-and-death struggle, he vainly trying to rid himself 
of his unwelcome burden, while I impressed upon him in 
jerky sentences that he was to convey me ashore, as he could 
swim well and I could not. If there should be any dying 
to do, I said, we would both undertake that journey together, 
for I was determined to stick to him. 

Finding that I was not to be disposed of easily, the man 
eventually struck out for the shore through the circle of 
madly excited hippopotami. 

We expected each moment to be our last. The plung¬ 
ing monsters first appeared at our front, menacing and 
terrible, and then disappeared, only to rise again at our rear 
almost within touch of us, blowing the water over us in 
clouds. The roaring of the angry brutes as they churned the 
water into foam, and the terror-stricken cries of the men is 
they endeavoured to struggle through the deadly barrier of 
furious monsters, added to the horrors of the scene which 
will never be effaced from my memory. The agony of mind 
I endured during the seemingly interminable space of time 
occupied by our progress shorewards was appalling ; and to 
this day I do not know how we finally managed to elude the 
hippopotami and reach shallow water. There, more dead 
than alive, we crawled into the loDg grass, in which we hid, 
with the water almost touching our chins. To add to our 
discomfiture, if that were possible, we were tormented for 
the remainder of that awful night by thousands of voracious 
mosquitoes, which made war upon us until dawn appeared. 

With the advent of daylight we were able to take in our 
situation, and after scrambling and crawling through dense 
bush eventually reached terra firma safely. Fortunately no 
one was missing, but what a miserable crew we looked ! All 
that we possessed had sunk with the boat. I was, perhaps, 
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the worst equipped of them all. I was in my suit of pyja¬ 
mas, just as I had emerged from under the mosquito net, and 
hatless and bootless—a nice costume in which to face a 
journey on foot through bush and swamp to the coast or the 
nearest village, if such could be found. 

To remain where we were and wait for the passing of 
a canoe or boat was out of the question altogether, for 
it might have been days before such an event occurred. 
We therefore decided to push on through the bush. This 
we found a most difficult undertaking. The undergrowth 
was so thick that progress was very slow, and it was only 
after many hours of hard work—during which my gar¬ 
ments suffered considerably—that we struck a track which 
eventually landed us in a native village on the banks of 
a creek—a tributary of the Nyanga River, we discovered 
later. 

Here we were met by the chief, who seemed annoyed 
at the unceremonious manner in which we had invaded 
his domain. However, after a satisfactory explanation on 
our part, assuring him that we only desired his hos¬ 
pitality and assistance, and that we were hungry and 
required food, he provided for our consumption the head 
of a bush-deer, together with some native roots called 
cassava. The stuff was certainly not very appetizing to 
gaze upon, but then hungry men are not fastidious, and 
as I had now been without food for nearly twenty-four 
hours I managed to make a hearty meal. 

The loan of a canoe large enough for myself and two 
men was readily offered, and after considerable haggling 
over the extortionate price asked for the hire of the craft 
a bargain was arrived at and I proceeded down the 
creek, leaving part of my men behind, and eventually 
reached Nyanga in a very sorry plight, my legs^ being 
fearfully cut and bruised through my wanderings in the 
bush. 
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ATTACKED BY EAGLES IN THE ALPS. 

Bx M. Antoine Neyssel, op Bordeaux. 

Paragraphs about the extraordinary adventure of the postman, 
Gustave Silva, in the Maritime Alps, appeared in most of the European 
papers. As, however, the unfortunate man succumbed to his terrible 
injuries, it has fallen to the lot of M. Antoine Neyssel to give to the 
public a detailed description of what is probably a unique experience. 
M. Neyssel was himself attacked by the fierce birds, and his 
unfortunate companion killed. 

I think that many thousands of British and American 
visitors to the Biviera will be interested in this narrative, 
which may cause them in future to regard with additional 
interest the beautiful mountains that look out upon 
the blue Mediterranean. The Maritime Alps of Eastern 
France are not often climbed by British tourists, and they 
are, I imagine, not likely to become more popular when the 
peculiar risk detailed in this story becomes known. The 
villagers now know that climbers on these peaks have to 
contend not only with avalanches, treacherous snows, loose 
stones, and all the other perils incidental to mountaineering, 
but also possible attacks from the hundreds of ferocious 
and powerful eagles who build their huge nests in the 
inaccessible crags. 

I think it was in the beginning of last year that my friend 
M. Joseph Monand and I made up our minds to spend the 
forthcoming holidays in the south-east of France. We 
were to commence by having “ a good time ” in Nice, which 
was to be followed by an ascent of the adjacent Maritime 
Alps. On the 1st of July we started from Bordeaux, 
arriving in Nice on the second day. Of course the “ Paris 
of the South ” was pretty empty, but we stayed a fortnight 
by its lovely shore, and on the 19th proceeded to Mentone. 
Here it was our intention to turn away from the sea into the 
mountains. We soon found ourselves at Sospello, a delight¬ 
fully picturesque little village nestling at the foot of the 
stately Alps, which were at that time covered with dazzling 
snow. We stayed a day or two at Sospello to find a couple 
of really reliable guides, and also to collect information 
which might be of use. On the evening of the 22nd of July 
we had everything ready, from guides to axes. We were 
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about to retire early, knowing that we would have to start 
at an unearthly hour in the morning, when, to our astonish¬ 
ment, a villager came into the little inn with the startling 
intelligence that a man had been attacked with great 
ferocity and nearly killed by Alpine eagles. When we 
heard this news our guides were about to leave us for the 
night. We all went out in the village, and found every 
man at his door discussing the strange news. I instructed 
the guides to make inquiries and report as soon as possible. 
A man attacked by eagles in the Alps ! How very interesting 
it sounded! Quite a thrill of excitement passed through 
us, and we already looked upon ourselves as intrepid 
explorers. 

Presently our men came back and told us everything they 
could gather. It appeared that the postman, who had for 
ypars carried the mail-bag between Puget-Theniers and 
Sospello, was crossing the Alps in the ordinary course of 
his journey, when he was suddenly attacked by a flock of 
eagles. He attempted to defend himself with his alpen¬ 
stock, but the onslaught was so vigorous and the number of 
his assailants so great, that he was shockingly beaten and 
mutilated in almost every part of his body. It was only 
owing to the darkness of the night and the violent wind 
which was blowing that he was enabled to make his escape 
alive. His back had been dreadfully torn, and he was 
bruised all over by the beaks, talons, and wings of the 
powerful birds. 

As the guides proceeded with their startling narrative— 
no doubt exaggerating things absurdly—Monand and I 
experienced the first sensation of doubt and fear, particularly 
when we learned that we should have to traverse the 
identical route covered by the unfortunate postman. Happy 
thought! Why remain any longer in doubt when we could 
go and interview the wounded man for ourselves? Yes, 
this was possible, we heard, so we went at once to the house 
where the postman lay. The excitement in the pretty little 
streets was quite amusing to witness. Everybody was 
talking and chattering to everybody else, and it was easy to 
see that the villagers rarely had so sensational an occurrence 
to discuss. The man had been taken into an ordinary 
cottage, and I can never forget the dreadful spectacle he 
presented. Evidently he had not been long there. He 
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appeared to be about thirty years of age, and very stiffly 
and stoutly built. He was not in bed, but lay unconscious 
on some chairs, beneath one of which a ghastly pool of 
blood had collected. His clothes, too, were in a shocking 
state, and altogether the unfortunate man appeared to have 
been almost torn to pieces. His face, particularly, was 
dreadful to look upon. While we were in the room he 
seemed to be regaining consciousness, and with it came 
intense pain. We saw we could do nothing, and soon left, 
much pained and horrified, and not nearly so keen on 
climbing as we had been. Next morning, however, things 
looked differently. We remembered first of all that we had 
never heard of such an extraordinary occurrence before; 
and next, we realized that we had bought our outfit and 
engaged the guides, who would probably want to be paid 
whether they went with us or not. Could the postman, we 
wondered, have fallen into a crevasse ; or had he imagined 
the whole fantastic attack ? Finally we compromised 
matters by resolving to push on, taking suitable arms 
with us. 

That night my rest was disturbed by fearful dreams—no 
doubt consequent upon our visit to the unhappy postman. 
We rose before daybreak in the morning, and, taking up 
our loads, sallied forth, meeting the guides in the main 
street. Then, at 5 a.m. precisely, we left Sospello behind 
and set off towards the stately mountains before us. Our 
way at first lay through a beautiful valley, now covered 
with mist, which shone like silvery vapour in the morning 
sunlight. Great fallen crags diversified the way, and the 
lower hills before us were broken by glassy slopes and 
massive rocks into beautiful expanses of light and shade. 

I think we had forgotten all about the postman in the 
sheer joy of living. Higher and higher we climbed steadily, 
the odour of an Alpine morning in our nostrils, and keen 
with anticipation of unknown pleasures to come. At length 
we halted for a moment and roped ourselves together, in 
the way common to mountaineers in the higher regions. 
One of the guides then led the way ; Mornand and I were 
in the middle ; and our second guide brought up the rear. 
Bach of us carried an ice-axe, and we pressed steadily 
but cautiously higher and higher for another hour or two. 
By this time we were at a very great height, and I 
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frequently turned to admire the sublime panorama below. 
Soon, however, we encountered great masses of snow, which 
rendered our progress quite painfully difficult. Still we 
climbed upwards, until we reached what I may describe as 
a snowy track, which ran at the very edge of a dizzy 
crevasse. We walked on the very edge, because we 
found it easier to get a foothold there. At last we were about 
fo climb the culminating peak, when suddenly the leading 
guide halted abruptly, with an exclamation of horror. 
Looking in the direction indicated, we felt instinctively that 
we had reached the spot where the ill-fated postman had 
been attacked by the eagles. There could be no mistake 
about it, for the terrible battle-ground was strewn with 
feathers and drops of blood. It seemed to us miraculous 
that the man could have escaped from the clutches of the 
infuriated eagles ; or that, doing so, he was not hurled into 
the crevasse on the left. Like a flash we realized that we 
had done a silly thing, pushing on here into the lonely 
wilderness of rocks and snow, not knowing what might 
happen to us, or whether we would return alive. Presently, 
however, we remembered that, while the unfortunate 
postman was alone, there were four of us, and each man 
suitably armed. Nevertheless, I must confess that the idea 
of being attacked by eagles up in this dizzy place was far 
from attractive—especially when one looked into the frightful 
crevasse below. 

We had passed the spot, however, and were now mount¬ 
ing slowly once more, when suddenly we heard loud, weird 
cries, apparently from the very bottom of the abyss on our 
left. 

We stopped and listened a moment, breathless with fear 
and dread of coming evil. I leave it to my readers to 
imagine what our feelings were when the Btrange cries were 
again renewed, accompanied this time by a terrific and 
unmistakable flapping as of mighty wings ! We ventured 
to the edge of the crevasse and peered into its depths. Par 
down we could see a whirling medley of immense and 
apparently infuriated birds, engaged in a terrific fight 
among themselves. Curious shrieks and grunts floated up 
to us, and we could see clouds of feathers, big and little, 
floating in the air. I had seen eagles fight in different 
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zoological gardens, but little dreamed then that I should 
nearly meet my death on the Alps from the powerful talons 
and wings of these huge birds of prey. I seemed to realize 
at once that they would attack us. Most likely I had in my 
mind our recent visit to the maimed and disabled postman. 

Round and round whirled the flocks of giant birds, and— 
horror of horrors ?—they seemed to be circling up and up 
towards the top of the crevasse. 

“ They are fighting among themselves now,” we said, 
despairingly, “ but when they get up here they will join 
forces and attack us.” 

We had firearms, but even if we fired at the eagles and killed 
some of them, how could we escape from the others, who 
might stun us with their wings and hurl us into the crevasse 
before we could reload? Moreover, the spot where we 
were standing was not the place where one could make a 
running fight. It was a mass of hard and slippery snow, 
seamed here and there with dangerous and treacherous 
crevasses, some of them half-covered with snow. For my 
own part, I thought it a hideous fate—to be killed on the 
Alps, not indeed by an avalanche or a mountaineering 
accident, but actually by a lot of birds ! Indeed, all sorts 
of ridiculous ideas occurred to me in between the little 
prayers which I uttered. If I were in a jungle and pursued 
by some savage beast, I could either kill him or escape by 
flight. But here I could do neither. And yet, after these 
despairing thoughts, it occurred to me that perhaps after 
all the eagles might not see us, or, if they did, they might 
pass us by, being too engrossed with their own inter-tribal 
battle. My poor friend Monand, however, apparently 
feared the worst. He bitterly regretted having come at all, 
and said so. He also pointed out to me what a very 
dreadful fate it was to be attacked and killed by eagles. 
He said many other foolish things, pardonable enough 
under the circumstances, but very irritating at the time. 

The whirling, circling, warring birds were now almost on 
a level with us, and we anxiously asked the guides what 
was best to be done, and whether they kuew of any plan 
whereby the eagles—which appeared to be growing more 
and more numerous as they approached our altitude—might 
be prevented from attacking us. Our guides—good, faithful 
fellows—told us again and again that the birds would not 
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touch us, especially as they were busy with a fight among 
themselves. We thought this decidedly reassuring, and I 
then asked the guides it we should fire upon the birds in 
the event of their approaching too near to us. They 
warned us on no account to do this, lest it should bring the 
whole flock down upon us. 

It was curious, by the way, to see how the whirling host 
grew more and more numerous. I suppose other eagles 
nesting in the rock must have joined them on their way np. 
Suddenly (the flapping and strange cries having become 
louder and more threatening) the eagles burst up and 
around us, circling majestically and then darting at one 
another in fierce battle. I should think that by this time 
it was half-past eight. We had been witnessing the great 
battle of the birds for more than twenty minutes. The 
moment the eagles flew up and around us, the guides 
quietly cut the ropes connecting us, saying that in case of 
an attack each could manage to defend himself, and be 
independent of his fellow. We then turned cautiously back, 
with beating hearts. I say, “ cautiously,” but this only 
applies to places where it would have been certain death to 
have rushed headlong. Wherever possible, however, we 
simply raced over the frozen snow like maniacs. I look 
back with a shudder upon the terribly dangerous places we 
negotiated at railroad speed. We had only been descending 
some five or six minutes, when I heard a loud whirring 
sound behind me, and looking round, saw to my horror that 
the infuriated eagles were coming on at us. If I told you 
that we experienced any other sensation than one of 
absolute, abject terror I should not be telling the truth. I 
was the first to see the eagles, but I was quite unable to 
speak, and could only stand still and point dumbly at our 
dreadful peril. Monand turned out braver than any of us, 
and bringing his gun to his shoulder he awaited the on¬ 
coming of our aerial enemies. 

In another moment they dashed upon us like an 
avalanche. I heard a shot—I suppose Monand fired, but 
I did not: I do not know why. The attack was quite too 
dreadful for words. Speaking for myself, I remember that 
the eagles struck me with stunning force with their wings, 
their hooked beaks, and strong talons. Instinctively I 
struck out all round me with my alpenstock and axe, having 
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dropped my gun as a useless encumbrance. Every part of 
my body seemed to be assailed simultaneously. It was a 
fierce struggle for life or death. Strangely enough, I 
remember nothing of what happened to my companions. 
I neither saw nor heard anything of them after the first 
great rush of the eagles. A remarkable thing, too, was that 
after this first charge the huge birds seemed to grow more 
and more numerous. Perhaps they were reinforced from 
other quarters. I remember feeling my hands wet with 
blood, but was not conscious of any great pain. 

Naturally enough, all kinds of thoughts chased themselves 
like lightning through my brain. At one time I fancied 
that if I could only hold out for a few minutes the eagles 
would retire beaten. As I lashed frantically about me, 
however, the fierce birds seemed to grow more and more 
persistent in their attack, screaming constantly and wheel¬ 
ing to the assault again and again. You would not credit 
the tremendous strength of their wings. I went staggering 
about the snow like a drunken man, buffeted hither and 
thither by these strong and powerful weapons ; and it is a 
miraole I was not hurled to death into the crevasse. 

Do not ask me how long this weird battle lasted. It 
may have been five or six minutes, or a quarter of an hour. 
I do not know. I grew feebler, and felt almost inclined to 
give up the struggle, when the blood began to trickle down 
my face and nearly blinded me. I knew that every moment 
might be my last, and that I might be hurled into the crevasse. 
Strangely enough, the prospect did not appal me. From 
this time onward I defended myself almost mechanically, 
inclined every moment to give up and lie down. 

I gave no thought to the guides and my poor friend 
Monand. If I am judged harshly for this, I regret it; but 
I could not help it. All at once I heard loud, excited 
voices, but thought that these were merely fantastic 
creations of my own brain. In a moment or two, however, 
I could distinguish a number of men laying about them 
fiercely with sticks, and beating off the eagles. A number 
of the birds at once left me and attacked the new-comers, 
but three or four strangely persistent creatures remained 
circling round my head and striking savagely at me. I had 
a vague kind of idea that we were being rescued—or, rather, 
that I was being rescued; and when this occurred to me I 
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made a desperate dash downwards, racing and leaping 
blindly to get away from the cruel eagles. So far I 
remember what happened fairly well, but hereabouts my 
memory fails. I must have fainted. I regained conscious¬ 
ness at two or three o’clock in the afternoon, and with 
consciousness came terrible pain all over my body. I tried 
to get up on my legs, but soon fell again. 

I now thought of my friend and the two guides, and 
wondered what had become of them ; I also marvelled who 
were the people I fancied I had seen on the mountain. 
While thinking these things over, however, two men came 
up behind me, lifted me up, and took me slowly and tenderly 
down to the village. On the way I asked what had become 
of Monand, but no one had seen him. The men who had 
come to our rescue were the villagers, who had followed our 
ascent through telescopes, as is frequently done in the Alps. 
They had seen us halt, and had wondered what danger we 
feared. I asked everyone what had become of my friend, 
but no one knew anything of his whereabouts, and at length 
the hideous thought came into my mind that he must have 
either been killed by the eagles or thrown into the crevasse. 

My story is done. It pains me to tell you, however, that 
five days later the remains of poor Monand were found at 
the bottom of the crevasse. The body had been partly 
devoured by the terrible birds of prey. For myself, I was 
in bed for sis weeks suffering from at least ten serious 
wounds in my head and back. The two guides escaped, 
and told me that when they last saw Monand he lay on the 
ground, on the very verge of the precipice, striving to keep 
the birds off with his arms. Before I left the pretty little 
village of Sospello I heard that the poor postman had died 
too, so that the eagles of the Maritime Alps can claim at 
least two victims. 
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By Frank S. N. Dunsby, of The Seaman’s Institute, 
Neufaerwasser, Germany. 


The story here related is almost without a parallel in the records of 
sea adventure. It is amazing that a man could go through the 
experience which befell Captain Engellandt and live to tell the tale. 

Captain Hans Engellandt is a young married man 
of thirty-one, with two children. He is skipper and 
owner of the Ernclte, a new steel “galliot,” or sloop, of 
some eighty odd tons. 

The Erndte left Memel on April 16th last with a cargo 
of timber for Bremen. Captain Engellandt was in com¬ 
mand, and his crew consisted of a mate—his brother-in-law 
—and two men. 

It was blowing hard when the voyage began, but never¬ 
theless the captain held on, hoping to make a quick 
passage, the wind being favourable. About midday, 
however, the weather changed for the worse. The wind 
steadily increased and ioy showers of rain and snow fell 
frequently. Deeply laden as she was, and carrying a 
heavy deck load, some three or four feet high, the galliot 
laboured badly in the rising sea, and accordingly sail had 
to be shortened. 

By seven o’clock in the evening a full gale was blowing, 
with a heavy sea; but the vessel, being now under a 
treble-reefed mainsail, did not ship any water. By mid¬ 
night, however, the gale had become a veritable hurricane, 
and the little galliot drove ahead swiftly before the roaring 
wind and following sea. This state of affairs continued 
until 5 a.m. on the morning of the 19th, when the ship had 
covered, according to the log, a hundred and twenty miles. 
During the whole of this time Captain Engellandt had 
been at the wheel, steering his vessel through the storm 
and encouraging his little crew. Needless to say, he was 
wet through and thoroughly exhausted with his long vigil, 
and as there did not seem to be any immediate cause for 
anxiety he gladly relinquished the wheel to the mate 
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while he went down to his cabin* to put on some dry 
clothes and get a much-needed rest. He had only just 
completed the change—the operation being rendered 
somewhat difficult by the rolling and pitching of the galliot 
—when the vessel gave a tremendous lurch and threw him 
off his feet, hurling him with considerable violence into a 
corner. 

On picking himself up Captain Engellandt looked around 
in absolute bewilderment. What on earth had happened ? 
And what was amiss with the trim little cabin ? Then 
like a flash he realized that he was standing on the roof 
of the cabin, and that the floor was above his head ! With 
the recognition of this strange state of affairs came the 
knowledge of its cause. The ship had capsized—turned 
turtle—and was now floating keel upwards 1 And he was 
caged—caught underneath the ship like a rat in a trap ! 

If further confirmation of this terrible fact were needed 
it was furnished by the bilge-water from the vessel’s hold— 
now above the prisoner’s head—which ran down the sides 
of the cabin towards what had been the roof. This was 
now being rapidly covered by water which rose from below. 

As to what had become of his crew, Engellandt could 
only surmise that they must have been swept overboard 
and drowned when the furious squall turned his vessel 
over. 

Most men would have given way to utter despair upon 
finding themselves in such an awful position. Not so 
Captain Engellandt. 

The first thing he did was to climb up as far as possible 
towards the vessel’s keel, out of the way of the water, 
which now covered the cabin floor to a depth of several 
feet. It got no deeper, however, and he -came to the 
conclusion that the cargo of wood, taken in conjunction 
with the quantity of air imprisoned in the hull, would 
serve to keep the ship afloat—for some time, at least. He 
also ascertained that the water rose higher up the ship’s 
side outside than in the cabin. 

All this time the capsized ship was rolling in the heavy 
seas, and the water below the captain was washing about 
the cabin, carrying away everything movable. If he once 
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* The mate and crew had a house on deck. 
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fell into that Engellandt knew that he would soon be 
drowned or dashed against the ship’s side, so he set about 
making a perch for himself as near the ship’s keel as 
possible. 

A moment’s thought showed him that, as his ship was 
eleven feet deep and the cabin about seven feet high, he 
had four feet between him and the keel. By dint of a 
little work he was able to pull away some of the planking 
forming the floor of the cabin, and climb through into the 
narrow space between it and the ship’s plates. Here—at 
all events for the present—he would be fairly safe from the 
water below. 

His next thought was concerning food. Was there any 
in the cabin, or were hunger and ultimate starvation to be 
added to the horrors of his plight? With feverish anxiety 
he searched about. The result was the discovery of some 
three pounds of raisins, three pounds of rice, a similar 
quantity of sugar—and a sausage ! This little stock the 
prisoner at once conveyed to a place of safety, dividing it 
into portions and placing himself upon rations, for how long 
he might remain cooped up in that iron hull before rescue 
came or death claimed him he did not know. 

The food question being settled it remained to devise 
some means by which he could make his plight known to 
passing ships. Here he was badly handicapped. A man 
alone on the deck of a derelict ship, even if she be dis¬ 
masted, can usually find some elevated point, if only his 
own outstretched arms, from which he can suspend a 
signal, while his voice assists him to communicate with 
possible rescuers. But poor Engellandt’s position was 
infinitely worse. He was inside the wreck—buried alive 
in the darksome vault formed by the ship’s upturned hull 
—and his voice was effectually stifled in that confined 
space by the continual wash of the waters around and 
below him. 

Finally he managed to find a wooden mallet, and with 
this he struck heavily on the ship’s iron plates. They gave 
forth a sharp metallic sound, which he hoped would be 
audible to some passing ship, but in his heart of hearts he 
was well aware the sound would not penetrate far. Prudent 
mariners, moreover, usually give capsized derelicts a wide 
berth—there is no good to be got from them, and much 
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possible harm. And what sailor in his senses would 
dream that under that wallowing hulk, over which the 
seas broke continually, there was a living human being ? 

Although he found a lamp and some matches, the 
prisoner did not light it. He knew perfectly well that the 
supply of air in the ship’s hull must necessarily be small, 
and that the lamp, once lighted, would speedily use up the 
oxygen, leaving him to suffocate. He was not, however, 
in absolute darkness. In some way the diffused light of 
day was reflected up into his cabin through the water. 
It was a soft light—resembling that of the moon—but it 
enabled him to see perfectly. 

When the sun shone outside the weird light in his prison 
grew brighter, gradually ebbing away as darkness fell. 
Generally speaking, it was light from 6 a.m. till 6 p.m. 

During the long hours of daylight poor Engellandt 
worked unceasingly with his mallet, knocking continually 
on the ship’s side. Was there ever such a monotonous, 
heartbreaking task—fighting against death in that floating 
tomb, with no better weapon than a hammer? Por all he 
knew he was tapping out his own death-knell in those 
persistent strokes. What thoughts surged through his 
brain during those awful days ! Thoughts of the wife and 
little ones at home, anxiously awaiting news of his ship’s 
safe arrival in port—or, possibly, even now mourning him 
as dead, consequent on hearing news that a capsized 
galliot resembling his had been sighted. The probability 
of death in his floating prison he resolutely put from him, 
hoping continually for rescue—the rescue that was so long 
in coming. 

When night came he coiled himself up in some old sacks 
and a spare sail, which were stowed near the keel, and 
slept. He knew that at any moment, but especially at 
night, some ship might strike his all-but-submerged vessel 
and send him headlong to the bottom of the sea. Nothing 
that he could do, however, could avert such a contingency, 
and so this extraordinary man lay down calmly every night 
and endeavoured to sleep, dozing off at intervals, but rarely 
losing consciousness for more than an hour at a time. 

And so the days of his imprisonment passed by, each 
hour seeming to have feet of lead. He had no watch or 
clock, but he could tell by the light whether it was day or 
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night, and he made notches on a beam to record the passage 
of the days. He had not, of course, any idea of the direction 
in which the ship was drifting, but fancied it was S.S.E. 

The notches grew in number, the light came and went, 
the little store of food got smaller and smaller, and still 
there came no sign of rescue, no sound from the outer 
world. How would it all end? Would it be suffocation 
by the failure of the air supply, starvation when the food 
was exhausted, or would the wreck sink with him beneath 
the waters and bring oblivion that way ? Many a man 
would have gone raving mad under the awful strain, but 
this simple sailor-man still hoped for rescue, keeping up 
his tapping hour after hour and day after day till the 
mallet was quite worn. 

Once he thought the end was very near. It was 
evidently a bright sunshiny day outside, and the sun 
beating upon the ship’s iron plates heated the air inside 
to such an extent that Engellandt was presently fighting 
for breath. He shifted his position lower down, near the 
water, but the air was scarcely better here, and it was 
with difficulty that he was able to breathe. It seemed as 
if everything was over. Then, just as he was about to 
give up the struggle, a gale arose, the sea became agitated, 
and with the rolling of the ship the air freshened. He 
was able to breathe easily once more, and for the time 
being the situation was saved. Whenever the sea was 
rough the air inside the hull seemed to be renewed, and 
the discovery of this fact removed his anxiety about the 
air supply. 

By this time thirst was beginning to trouble him some¬ 
what, for no water was included in his slender stock. He 
was never really hungry, cooped up there in that iron box, 
but he would have given much for a drink. There below 
him was water—dark and green and cool and inviting— 
but that way lay madness and death. Beckoning up his 
stores, he found he had at most three or four days’ food 
left. And there were now twelve notches on the beam ! 

For eleven days and nights he had existed in that 
floating tomb, drifting along through the seas. No doubt 
the submerged wreck had been sighted many times, but no 
one had thought it worth while to investigate. Would it 
be so to the end ? Would help never come ? 
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If the worst came to the worst and his stores were 
exhausted, Engellandt made up his mind to die fighting. 
He would put a life-belt he had in the cabin round his 
waist, dive down into the water below, and endeavour to 
open those tight-jammed cabin doors and so reach the 
open sea. It was a mad venture and almost certain of 
failure, but he might as well meet death that way as by 
starvation or thirst in his iron prison. 

It was Thursday, the 30th, and drawing towards evening. 
The light was slowly fading from the water, and all was 
still as the grave. Poor Engellandt, thinking it useless to 
knock any more that day, had lain down on his sacks to 
sleep, when he suddenly started up, his pulses beating 
wildly. What was that sound? Was he going mad, or 
were those footsteps on the plates above his head? Jump¬ 
ing up, he seized his hammer and knocked furiously, 
frantically, on the ship’s side. 

A moment’s silence, and then—thank Heaven !—there 
came an answering knock. Help—so long delayed and all 
but despaired of—had arrived at last! 

But although only a thin plate of metal separated the 
poor prisoner from his rescuers, communication with him 
proved a difficult matter. All efforts to detach a plate 
failed, but finally a nut was loosened. Through the hole 
it covered the parties were enabled to converse. 

Engellandt learnt that his rescuers were the mate and 
two seamen of the Norwegian s.s. Aurora, Captain 
Soerensen. The wreck had been sighted some sixteen 
miles off Bixhoft, and the boat had been sent to examine it. 

All the time the men were conversing the compressed air 
inside the wreck was escaping through the nut-hole at a 
terrific rate. Captain Engellandt, fearing that if the air 
was exhausted the ship would founder, asked the mate to 
replace the nut and tow him to the nearest port. The 
officer accordingly bade him good-bye, shut down the nut, 
and returned to the ship. A few minutes later towing 
commenced. On the way, curiously enough, the mainmast 
—which hitherto had been attached to the ship, with the 
mainsail still set—was carried away. This mast, acting 
like a kind of centre-board, no doubt assisted the ship to 
remain upright in her capsized condition. 

The Aurora towed her strange prize into Neufahrwasser, 
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the port of Dantzig. The astonishing news that the wreck 
contained a living man, who had been immured for nearly 
a fortnight, quickly spread, and large crowds gathered to 
witness his rescue. 

The capsized vessel was towed under a big derrick, a 
cable was passed around her, and she was raised just 
sufficiently to prevent her from sinking. Then engineers 
and shipsmiths got to work to cut out a plate from her 
bottom. A hole was first bored through, and immediately 
Captain Engellandt’s finger was seen protruding. He cried 
out a warning, fearing that the vessel would sink with the 
loss of air, but was assured that there was no danger now 
that the ship was suspended from the crane. 

The artificers worked with an energy born of sympathy 
for the man below, but in spite of all their efforts the task 
of cutting out the plate occupied nearly five hours. Then, 
at 9.45 p.m., the sheet of metal was removed, and Captain 
Engellandt was carefully hauled out, after eleven days and 
eighteen hours’ imprisonment in the ship’s bottom! He 
was immediately seen by a doctor, but, to everyone’s 
intense astonishment, was found to be little the worse for 
his appalling experience, save that he was nearly dying of 
thirst, having at last succumbed to the temptation and 
drunk a little salt water. His hands, too, were covered 
with blisters from his continual work with the hammer, 
and he was pale from his long confinement. But he was 
quite rational, and able to walk ashore without assistance. 

Such is the story of Captain Engellandt’s rescue from 
his floating tomb. 
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By Douglas Blackburn, of Pietermaritzburg. 

Relating how the Author—who is a well-known South African 
journalist—and Mr. David Mackay Wilson, first Gold Commissioner 
of BarbertoD, set out to discover the whereabouts of a Kaffir chief’s 
treasure-house, and the adventures they met with. 

In December, 1894, an extremely old Kaffir presented 
himself at the Government offices at Pretoria and 
demanded to see President Kruger, for whom, he said, 
he had an important message. When the officials had 
recovered from their amazement at such audacity on the 
part of a Kaffir, they threw him out of the building and 
handed him over to the police. A fortnight later the old 
man was released from gaol, and repeated his impudent 
attempt to get speech of the President. This time the 
effort was conducted with a little more diplomacy, and 
resulted in his getting an official to listen to part of his 
request. Fortunately for the old man there happened to 
be on the spot an influential ex-official whose feelings 
towards natives were tempered by a sense of justice only 
too rare among his class. He entered into conversation 
with the old man, and heard his story and the object of his 
desired interview with the State President. The story was 
to this effect. 

The old man, whose name was Umbanda, was, so far as 
he knew, the sole surviving representative of one of the 
numerous minor native tribes which had either been “ eaten 
up” or absorbed into the Zulu nation by Ohaka, the South 
African Napoleon, and his successor, Dingaan. As the old 
fellow remembered Chaka he could not have" been less than 
eighty years of age, and his appearance supported this 
assumption. His father, he said, had been head induna to 
the chief of their tribe, and by virtue of his office was one 
of the custodians of the chief’s treasure-house, a cavern in 
which gold in immense quantities was found adhering to 
the rocks. This gold was at stated intervals collected and 
sent by trustworthy guards to Delagoa, where it was 
exchanged with the Portuguese for various commodities. 

When Umbanda arrived at manhood he was entrusted 
with the important duty of collecting the gold and escorting 
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it to Delagoa, and at the time of the “ eating up ” he was 
chief of the Royal treasure guard. He was now the only 
living custodian of the secret of the cave, and feeling that 
he must soon die he had come to Pretoria to hand over his 
secret to Paul Kruger, whom he regarded as his chief and 
the rightful inheritor of the gold-cave. The secret he had 
to impart was, he said, a king’s secret, and for that reason 
he refused to reveal it to anyone save him he now 
acknowledged as his chief. 

The ex-official who had interested himself in the native 
was Mr. David M. Wilson. He had been the first Mining 
Commissioner at De Kaap gold-fields, and his intimate 
acquaintance with the native customs, and with the gold 
discoveries in the district whence he believed the old man 
had come, strongly prejudiced him in favour of accepting 
the story. He was the more impressed by the fact that 
the man asked for no reward, but looked upon the matter 
in the light of a tribal duty. Mr. Wilson therefore saw 
the President, and endeavoured to persuade him to see the 
Kaffir. At that period the Rand was at the height of its 
prosperity, and gold was flowing into the Treasury. The 
President, therefore, was not in the humour to take any 
interest in a story of a gold-find brought by a wretched 
Kaffir. He chaffed Mr. Wilson on his credulity, and point- 
blank refused to give the matter another thought. 

The old Kaffir left, very much disappointed, but firm in 
his refusal to impart the whereabouts of the cave to any one 
but the President. He mentioned the district to which he 
was returning, where he said Paul Kruger would find him 
if he changed his mind, which must be soon. “ Por,” said 
he, “ I must soon die.” 

About four months later the old man reappeared at 
Pretoria and called upon Mr. Wilson, asking him to make 
one more effort to get the President’s consent to an 
interview. This time the obstinate old autocrat listened to 
Mr. Wilson’s appeal, and authorized his son-in-law, Mr. 
“ Frikkie ” Eloff, and the late General Joubert to accom¬ 
pany the Kaffir to the spot where the treasure was said to 
be. On this concession being conveyed to Umbanda he 
repeated his firm resolve to deal with none but the Presi¬ 
dent. “ It is a king’s secret, and can be told only to a 
king,” was his stereotyped answer to all attempts to get 
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him to agree to the arrangement. For two days Mr. 
Wilson strove to alter Umbanda’s determination, but in 
vain, and the old man left, bidding him a last farewell. 
“ In two more months I shall be dead,’’ he added, 
impressively. 

Such was the story Mr. Wilson told me a few months 
after the failure of his second attempt to obtain possession 
of the secret, and we frequently discussed schemes for 
discovering the gold on our own account. 

Three years later I was settled at Krugersdorp, editing 
the Transvaal Sentinel. I one day received a letter from 
Wilson, informing me that he had traced old Umbanda to 
the Krugersdorp district; that he had determined to follow 
up the treasure, and invited my assistance, which was first 
to be directed towards discovering the only person who 
could put us on to the high road to fortune. Umbanda was 
believed to be visiting a native working on one of the West 
Rand mines. I therefore placed myself in communicationwith 
the various managers of the native compounds, and others 
whose business brought them into contact with the natives. 

Among those whose aid I enlisted was “ Africanus,” the 
Kaffir interpreter of the Krugersdorp Landdrosts' Court. 
This individual is a character in his way, a big Basuto, who 
is supposed to be a native linguist of high attainments. 
There are, however, grave reasons for believing that in this 
respect he is something of an impostor. He is, however, 
intelligent and cunning, and proved that he had thoroughly 
assimilated the methods of Transvaal officialdom, by 
demanding a fee of 10s. before starting in quest of 
Umbanda. Within the next month he brought me no 
fewer than four ancient Kaffirs, and insisted that each was 
the subject of my search. As “Africanus ” extracted 5s. 
from me each time before producing the results of his 
alleged inquiries, I grew wary, and refused to part with my 
money until I had sampled the goods. Again and again 
the rascal endeavoured to raise a fee on the strength of his 
fervent assurances that at last he had secured the genuine 
article, who was always at some distant spot, or in gaol, or 
in some place whence he could only be extracted by strict 
cash in advance. I accordingly declined to purchase with¬ 
out first seeing the goods, and, as a natural result, there 
came a slump in ancient Kaffirs. 
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I had practically abandoned the search in disgust, and 
had so reported to Wilson, when “ Africanus ” triumphantly 
brought to my office an old Swazi. “ This,” said “ Afri¬ 
canus,” “ is not Umbanda, but he knows him, and was with 
him three months ago at the York mine.” 

My ignorance of the native language prevented my 
checking the statements of the interpreter; but, fearful of 
missing a chance, I procured the necessary passes and took 
the Kaffir to Mr. Wilson, who was then residing at 
Johannesburg. After an hour’s talk with the Swazi, he 
announced his determination to act upon th6 information he 
had obtained. The story which the Swazi told, though 
presenting here and there certain discrepancies, was on the 
whole reasonable. He said he had known Umbanda since 
his own boyhood, his mother being of Umbanda’s kraal. 
He professed to be aware that Umbanda possessed the 
secret of the gold-cave, and assured us that the business of 
the old man in visiting the Krugersdorp district was 
connected with this secret. 

This was one of the weak points in the otherwise feasible 
story. Wilson’s theory fixed the cave somewhere in the 
Barberton distriot. He has an acquaintance with that 
district second to no man’s in South Africa, and when 
Mining Commissioner at De Kaap it was his frequent duty 
to inspect gold finds for the purpose of registering them. 
Besides, it is a matter of common knowledge that gold 
exists in that district under circumstances that made the 
story of Umbanda extremely probable. On the other 
hand, although gold exists in the Krugersdorp district, it is 
reef gold, and rarely alluvial, as we had decided this 
treasure must be ; and, although caves abound, they are all 
in a limestone formation, where no geologist would think of 
looking for auriferous ore. This latter objection Wilson 
soon overruled. He reminded me that, as everyone who 
knows anything of the history of the Transvaal is well 
aware, the opinions of geologists carry very little weight 
among practical mining men. 

After making due allowance for these few objections we 
arrived at the conclusion that there were better reasons 
and excuses for prosecuting the search than for abandoning 
it; and when it is borne in mind that the cost in time and 
money of testing our theory would be trifling, our venture 
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had much more to recommend it than many a more 
promising enterprise. 

In order to ensure the safe-keeping of the Swazi, Wilson 
took him into his service; and during the weeks that 
elapsed before we began our exploration he had many talks 
with the boy, who added much to his original narrative. 

I have no doubt now that Wilson’s cross-examination 
was conducted by means of what lawyers call “leading 
questions,” and that the Swazi, divining what was required, 
took care that his replies should be perfectly satisfactory. 
When, therefore, at the end of three weeks we were 
prepared for a reconnaissance, I was not surprised to learn 
that the first edition of the Swazi’s story had been very 
considerably improved and enlarged upon. He now 
declared that he had on two occasions accompanied 
Umbanda on a visit to the cave, and bad seen the gold as 
described. He further added a very conclusive and circum¬ 
stantial item to the effect that Umbanda bad on the 
occasion of his last visit brought away a handful of gold, 
and had paid part of it to another Kaffir in exchange for 
sovereigns and certain articles of clothing. This realistic 
and practical embellishment of an otherwise lame story did 
more to convert me than anything else, for I recollected a 
case at the Krugersdorp police-court in which a native was 
charged with being in possession of raw gold. 

The Swazi had told Wilson that the Kaffir who changed 
the gold had been arrested and imprisoned, and on 
searching the records at the office of the Public Prosecutor 
I found a trace of the case, but, as was no uncommon 
thing in Transvaal police-courts, there was no record of the 
sequel. I found later that the accused native, after being 
detained for some weeks, had been released and the gold 
forwarded to Pretoria. This decided and encouraged us, 
and Wilson, myself, and the Swazi drove out from Krugers¬ 
dorp to Sterkfontein to take a preliminary view of the 
scene of action. 

This spot is situated about seven miles north-west of 
Krugersdorp, and for some years has been the main source 
of supply for the lime used on the West Eand. The 
ground is an extensive limestone formation, and caverns 
and cuttings are pretty frequent. About a year before Mr. 
Nolan, a lime-burner working one of these deposits, had 
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opened up a series of extensive caverns in which stalactites 
and stalagmites of the most perfect and beautiful descrip¬ 
tion abounded. The discovery created great interest. An 
enterprising person leased the eaves and admitted the 
public to view them on payment of a fee, and they soon 
became even better known than the stalactite caves of 
Wonderfontein; but at the time of which I write their 
fame had not travelled beyond the immediate locality. 

The Swazi assured us that he had been to this spot with 
Dmbanda some months before, and that it was from these 
caves the gold had been brought. A vigorous cross- 
examination brought out several apparent contradictions; 
but these were set off by the fact that he described an 
opening into the caves, situate some half-mile from the 
main entrance. On examination we found it as he had 
said, and my faith rose fifty per cent. We then paid our 
entrance-fee and went below with the guide as ordinary 
visitors, explored as much of the caves as was open 
to the public, and by a series of questions obtained a 
mass of information likely to prove useful. The guide 
assured us that many caves and passages yet unexplored 
existed, and our delight may be imagined when we learned 
that these passages passed under a spot where, during the 
past ten or twelve years, alluvial gold has often been found 
in small quantities. We spent two hours underground and 
returned to the light very happy and hopeful. 

It happened that the caves were under the charge of two 
young men whom I knew well. One of them, now in 
England, is the son of a well-known Army officer, and I 
suggested that it would be wise to enlist his assistance and 
let him “stand in.” But on this point Wilson was 
obdurate. He had, he said, missed several good things by 
letting too many people “stand in,” and he was firmly 
resolved not to repeat the mistake. We, therefore, re¬ 
turned to Krugersdorp to make arrangements for our 
exploration. 

As Wilson was firm in his refusal to admit anyone else 
into the adventure, it was necessary to devise some plan 
for getting the two custodians of the caves away. They 
were living in a tent at the entrance, so that it would be 
impossible to enter without their knowledge while they 
were on the spot. I therefore invited them to spend an 
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evening with me at the Grand Hotel, Krugersdorp, offering 
such inducements as I knew they would not resist. Mr. 
Wilson left the Dorp about two o’clock, accompanied by 
the Swazi, and carrying our equipment in a Cape cart. 
The arrangement was that he should turn off about half¬ 
way and await me behind a kopje. An hour later I 
followed afoot, having left a note for my guests stating that 
I had been suddenly called away, and inviting them to 
make themselves comfortable till my return. As I had 
arranged to put them up for the night I felt no qualms of 
conscience. 

The entrance to the Sterkfontein caves is in the side of a 
low hill, situate in a tract of undulating country which, 
except for a few limeworks here and there and a remote 
farmhouse, is as desolate as mid-ocean. The road leading 
to the eaves is simply a wagon-track, and the chance of 
meeting anyone at that hour was improbable in the 
extreme. I picked up Wilson about four o’clock, and had 
barely got to cover when we saw the two caretakers 
trudging towards Krugersdorp. We were 500 yards off the 
road, and well out of sight. We saw that they noticed the 
spoor of the cart, and pulled up for a moment at the point 
where it had left the track for the veldt. They were 
evidently puzzled by these cart-tracks, striking off 
apparently to nowhere, and for a few moments we feared 
their curiosity would induce them to follow us up, in which 
case Wilson and I would have gone to closer cover and left 
the Swazi to explain the situation—which, as he could 
speak neither Dutch nor English, was fairly safe in his 
hands. Fortunately, the allurement of a night in touch 
with civilization proved too strong for them, and they 
resumed their journey. 

We overhauled our kit, and arranged it in convenient 
parcels for underground transport, and set out for the cave. 

And here it may be interesting to describe briefly what our 
equipment consisted of. First, we had on our oldest 
clothes, and over our knees, elbows, and hips we bound 
thick pieces of sacking, a protection against bruises on the 
most vulnerable points, which proved of immense service. 
We were also provided with the thickest leather riding- 
gloves obtainable, as a protection against the needlelike 
points of the stalagmites. Our food supply consisted 
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mainly of that most potent of condensed nourishment, 
biltong (strips of dried buck-flesh), cake chocolate—a big 
mistake, as it induces a terrible thirst—some Boer biscuits, 
and four large casks of diluted brandy. We took no water, 
as we knew, or thought we knew, that it abounded in the 
caves. This proved the one blunder of the expedition. 
Our illumination plant consisted of a dozen large mine 
candles, a bull’s-eye bicycle lamp apiece, and about 300 
wax matches each, carefully packed against damp in 
well-corked bottles. 

Another precaution, the outcome of my companion’s 
forethought, was of great value. In addition to a stout 
crook stick, we carried a large butcher’s hook with a 
wooden handle inserted transversely, like the stock of an 
anchor. This we found of immense service in scrambling 
up and down steep places. Wound round our waists was 
50 yards of stout line, after the fashion of Alpine climbers, 
and in a bag fastened to our backs knapsack-wise, we stored 
various articles which we believed would prove of use. 
The most important but cumbrous article of the outfit was 
3,000 yards of fine wire, which was intended to be paid out 
as we advanced, so as to serve as a guide on the way back ; 
and a wise precaution it proved, for without it we should 
probably never have returned. 

On arriving at the caves we unloaded our stores, took the 
cart into a hollow some distance off where it would be 
fairly safe from observation, and then hobbled the horses 
and then left them to graze. 

The entrance to the caves is by a narrow passage sloping 
at an angle of about 35 degrees, opening into a sort of 
chamber. Thence we had to descend by a ladder almost 
vertically some 50 feet, and passed through the series of 
beautiful stalactite chambers, but we wasted no time in 
admiring them. Our objective was a narrow passage at 
the extreme end which the guide had told us had been 
partially explored, and which Wilson was satisfied led in 
the direction we wanted. 

And here it may save wearisome detail, if I briefly 
describe our method of progression. The whole of the 
passages were of soft limestone, through which the water 
percolated, keeping the floor and walls in a state of slimy, 
slippery dampness that made our advance a series of slides 
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and slips when on our feet, and coated us with sticky ooze 
when crawling. 

Our progress was slow and wearisome, necessitating 
frequent halts. As a rule we sent the Swazi on as advance 
guard, but he showed such signs of abject fear at times that 
I reluctantly became the pioneer. Again and again I 
stumbled and fell, but, thanks to the protection of the 
sacking, I received no hurt worth mention. My great 
difficulty was to keep the lantern from being smashed in my 
blunderings, and to drag through my equipment. Now 
and then we would strike a chamber of considerable 
size, admitting of our standing erect, but such were few. 
Our direction was downwards and north-eastwards. At 
the end of two hours we pulled up on the fairly level floor 
of an arched culvert-like passage and ealulated our position. 
We made it out to be, roughly, about 700 yards from the 
last explored chamber, and 400 feet below the surface. 

The tunnel came to an abrupt end after running almost 
level for thirty yards, the fall being 12 feet into a well-like 
opening. This supplied the very first piece of what might 
be called internal evidence in support of the Swazi’s story, 
for he had told Wilson that Umbanda had described how 
he had to descend into a deep, well-like place swarming 
with huge iguanas. He had further given the Swazi to 
understand that this ugly “ deep ” was of recent formation, 
having no existence in his youth. After throwing the 
lead-line, which I had constructed on the pattern of the 
ordinary ship’s implement, we arrived at the conclusion 
that a sort of beach existed on the opposite side, and 
Wilson immediately pictured the alluvial gravel bed which 
he had decided contained the gold we were in quest of. 
We tried to induce the Swazi to allow himself to be 
lowered down, but the awful darkness seemed to have 
upset his nerve, and he refused. There was no alternative 
but my going down, for Wilson was too heavy for con¬ 
venient handling. I, therefore, partially undressed and 
was slowly lowered into the blackness of the unknown. 

I honestly confess that it was the most weird and 
unpleasant experience I have ever had, and when to my 
surprise I found the water icy cold, instead of tepid, as I 
had expected, I cordially wished I was back. The cold 
seemed to freeze my courage, and what with the mky 
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darkness and the vague horror of possible monsters lurking 
in the water, I never felt less at home. I struck out in 
the direction of the opposite bank, and experienced pro¬ 
found relief when I touched bottom and found myself on 
some such beach as Wilson had imagined. Although I 
was not more than 30 feet from my companions, the light 
from their bulls’-eyes looked like a tiny glowing match in 
the darkness. With difficulty they lowered a lantern to 
me, and I proceeded to examine the ground. It was 
distinctly river gravel such as is found in alluvial diggings. 

I was nearly frozen by the time I was hauled up, 
shivering and sore all over, for the rope cut my chest and 
back, and the rugged, protruding limestone bruised my 
knees and feet horribly. But we were jubilant, for we felt 
that fortune was within reach, and we drank success in our 
diluted brandy and sat down to a rough meal. During 
this much-needed rest we discussed the question of crossing 
this awkward chasm. It was decided that I was to be 
again lowered into the inky depth, to swim across to the 
beach, and haul over the baggage. We again tried to 
fathom the depth of the well; but the lead-line was always 
drawn under, as if sucked into some subterranean passage, 
through which the water evidently rushed with great force. 
This outlet was about 20 feet below the surface of 
the water, so there was no danger of our being drawn into 
it, though the Swazi, when the situation was explained 
to him, urged that such would be his fate. A greater 
coward I had never met. 

From half an hour after the start he had displayed an 
irritating timidity, shirking all he could when called upon 
to explore difficult passages, and keeping up a running 
commentary of gloomy forebodings. Wilson had several 
times Spoken sharply to the fellow and asserted his 
authority, to which the Swazi had sullenly given way, but 
when the time came for him to descend into the water—I 
having already been lowered—he flatly refused. I was in 
favour of leaving him behind in the dark until our return, 
but Wilson’s temper was up, and he shouted to me that he 
was not going to let any Kaffir master him. As I stood 
shivering in the darkness on the little beach I heard the 
sounds of a scuffle going on on the ledge above. Wilson 
was evidently rebuking and exhorting the Swazi with 
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fervour. Presently a lantern was kicked off and fell like a 
meteor into the water. I yelled to Wilson to take care of 
the two bulls’-eyes remaining. I learned afterwards that 
at the time I shouted Wilson had the Kaffir on the ground 
trying to get possession of a prospector’s pick with which 
the sulky brute had tried to strike him; but all I could 
hear were the smothered ejaculations of the Swazi and 
Wilson’s expletives. 

A few moments later, to my horror, a second lantern fell 
into the water, while the sounds of blows and an exciting 
struggle increased. I knew that Wilson’s superior weight 
and strength must tell in the long run, but I was not 
prepared for what followed. A guttural groan and a long- 
drawn “ Oh ! ” were immediately succeeded by a tremendous 
splash, caused by something big and heavy falling into the 
water quite near me. Before I could take in the situation 
Wilson shouted, “Look out! the beggar’s tumbled over, 
and he’s got the pick ! ” 

During the next few moments I realized to the full what 
Napoleon meant by “ two o’clock in the morning courage.” 
I stood there in the dense darkness, wondering whether I 
was going to be attacked by the Swazi or stumble upon his 
dead body. Then the awful thought passed through my 
mind that we should both be charged with murdering him, 
forgetting in my excitement that in the Transvaal killing a 
Kaffir was hardly regarded as a serious offence. 

“ Where is he ? ” shouted Wilson. I could not reply, for 
I was literally and figuratively in the dark on that point. 
We both shouted, but got no response—not even an echo— 
for the heavy, moist air muffled our voices. Wilson called 
out that he was groping round for the remaining lantern, 
which had been kicked out in the struggle. Several 
minutes of horrible suspense followed, during which the 
fate of Kaffir and lantern concerned me equally. I actually 
forgot the cold, and reached about aimlessly in the water, 
half expecting to touch the dead body of the mysteriously 
disappeared native. 

While Wilson sought the lantern I strained my ears for 
some sound that would give me a clue to the whereabouts 
of that Kaffir, but all I could hear was an occasional faint 
indication that Wilson was moving, and the ticking of my 
watch. Just as I was beginning to feel almost hysterical 
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the voice of Wilson announced that he had found the 
lantern, but the thrill of delight the good news caused me 
was immediately cheeked when, in awesome tones, he 
informed me that the matches were wet I 

Luckily, the terrible suggestion proved erroneous. The 
cork of Wilson’s bottle had fallen out and the moisture of 
the atmosphere had affected part of the wax matches, but 
my bottle was intact, though by one of those inexplicable 
oversights which often bring unexpected disaster I had left 
it uncorked on the wet bank after relighting my lamp. 
The penetrating effect of the humid air was remarkable. 
There was not an article in our equipment that was not 
reeking with wet. 

When Wilson had got his lantern going we held a 
consultation across the chasm as to our next move. 
Secretly I was most anxious to get back to the light, for 
the awkward business of the vanished Kaffir had got upon 
my nerves and upset me considerably. I therefore raised 
an alarm on the great light question, pointing out that the 
loss of our two largest lanterns might prove a serious 
matter on the return journey. 

Wilson was for making a further effort; so we compro¬ 
mised by my agreeing to make an exploration on my side 
of the chasm. Wilson lowered me a packet of candles 
and a few necessaries, and the feeble light soon satisfied 
me that we had arrived at a cul-de-sac. I stood on a tiny, 
shelving beach, a few inches above the level of the water 
and about 12 feet long by 6 feet wide, while behind me rose 
a wall of limestone, up which I peered in vain for some 
sign of an outlet or means of advance. It was obvious 
that, if Umbanda had ever been here, he either knew a 
secret path or the conformation of the cave had undergone 
considerable change. 

I reported the situation to Wilson, and at his suggestion 
used the pick on the walls in quest of auriferous indications, 
finding nothing but limestone. So, gathering about a 
quart of the gravel as a sample, I pass it and the tools up, 
followed through the icy water, and was laboriously hauled 
up the rock to the side of Wilson, whom, for the first time, 

I found despondent. 

While I was resting and partially drying, Wilson told me 
the story of the fight with the Swazi. It was a very 
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simple one. After refusing to follow me he became 
impudent, and finally raised the pick he was carrying and 
rushed at his master. Wilson is a practised boxer, and 
floored the Swazi at the first blow, afterwards trying to 
disarm him. The Kaffir got to his feet again and made 
another rush, with the result I have already told. The 
reasonable explanation of the silence that followed his fall 
was that he had struck some projection on the way down 
and that the shock had stunned him, and drowning 
naturally resulted. Wilson displayed no apprehension as 
to the consequences. It was a fair fight, he said, and an 
accident for which he could not and would not be held 
responsible by any Boer jury. 

I have mentioned that we made a mistake in taking no 
water with us. Knowing the wet nature of the caves, we 
not unreasonably concluded that we should find more 
water than we needed. It was not until we both began to 
complain of a raging thirst, and had made serious inroads 
upon the diluted brandy, that we realized the surprising 
fact that, although the walls everywhere exuded moisture, 
and we walked over ground of the consistency of a country 
lane after a rain-storm, we could not find anywhere 
sufficient water to fill a spoon. Again and again we heard 
the drip, drip, drip of large drops, but could never locate 
the spot. The walls and roof reeked with moisture, which 
reflected the glare of our lanterns, but the fluid had settled 
nowhere, apparently percolating through the porous lime¬ 
stone a3 through a sponge. We were driven to obtain 
water by applying our tongues to the moist walls and were 
rewarded by obtaining a perceptible relief, but the grit we 
absorbed only intensified the thirst that consumed us and 
we fell back upon the brandy. Once or twice we under¬ 
went the Tantalus-like torture of hearing the distinct 
trickle of running water, but its source was in each case 
somewhere far beyond our reach. 

It was not until we arrived at the deep pool which 
proved to be the end of our journey that we were able to 
gratify our yearning, and we must have drank a quart 
before we noticed that the water had a peculiar slimy and 
metallic taste that was most unpleasant. We tried to 
distinguish its colour by the light of our lanterns, but it 
appeared fairly natural. 
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The combined effects of the Turkish bath-like atmosphere, 
caused by the warm, moist air and the exertion, proved 
terribly enervating, and I am convinced that if we had not 
found that pool when we did we should have succumbed to 
sheer exhaustion. 

Even when we had decided to give up the quest, Wilson 
made another effort to induce me to continue and join him 
in one more attempt, but I was in no mood for heroics, 
and all the objections that had weighed with me when the 
scheme was first mooted came up with redoubled force. I 
felt strongly that we had been too gullible and that the 
Swazi had fairly fooled us. I hinted as much to Wilson, 
but he was not in the humour to admit a failure, and we 
closed the discussion by agreeing to make another trial if 
fhe assay of the gravel proved sufficiently encouraging. 
By way of earnest we packed away all our tools and as 
much of the outfit as would not be needed on the return 
journey, and turned our faces surface-wards. 

There is no occasion to describe that retreat. The events 
of the day had not tended to sweeten our tempers, but 
fortunately the effort of travelling was too exhausting to 
permit of any waste of breath in grumbling or recrimina¬ 
tions, and we had not exchanged a dozen words for nearly 
an hour when I was startled into an exclamation by a 
strange and disconcerting discovery. I was some yards 
ahead, and had grasped the wire guide to make sure I was 
on the right track, when it yielded to my slight pull, and a 
cautious test satisfied me that it was loose ! 

We had arrived at a sort of gap or chasm, about six feet 
deep and 30 feet across, over which the wire should have 
stretched like an overhead telegraph line. Instead, 
it hung slack, and examination revealed the puzzling fact 
that it had been cut with a sharp knife ! There the 
mystery remained unsolved, except in so far as any light 
may be thrown upon it by circumstances I have to mention 
later. 

We had entered the caves about 5 p.m. It was just 
upon 4 a.m. when, sore, drenched, dispirited, and weary, 
we arrived at the entrance. We had to wait till daylight 
before searching for our horses, which we found after some 
trouble, and, having changed our whitened clothes, set out 
for Krugersdorp. We had been about half an hour on the 
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road when a strange thing happened. Wilson, who was 
driving, suddenly pulled up and sat staring at some object 
on the veldt away to the right. While we looked a Kaffir 
rose from the ground about 50 yards off, and, picking up a 
bundle, bounded away at a swinging pace. 

“ It’s that blackguard Swazi! ’’ exclaimed Wilson. I 
recognised immediately the familiar short, ragged jacket, 
splashed with white. Wilson shouted to the boy to stop, 
but he only glanced back at us and quickened his pace till 
we lost sight of him in a declivity. 

We looked at each other in utter amazement. The 
mystery that we tried to solve during the rest of the 
journey was : How did the boy find his way out of the 
caves, and was it he who cut the wire? It was certain 
that he did not pass us on the way out, and, therefore, the 
only feasible explanation was that he had found some other 
means of exit. This suggestion opened up a new theory of 
possibilities, which, so far, has not been acted upon, nor 
even the optimism of Wilson was damped by the result of 
the assay of the gravel, which gave no sign of the gold. 

We never saw the Swazi again, and whenever Wilson 
and I meet there are always three questions over which we 
spend a lot of time in discussing. They are : How did the 
Swazi get out ? Did he cut the wire ? and, Had he ever 
really met Umbanda ? 
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By Marshall Loggin. 

Mr. Loggin was at the time a sheep-farmer in Uruguay. Going out 
one morning to pacify a newly acquired half-wild horse, the beast ran 
away; and when the Author stopped him, and picked up his trailing 
rope, he dashed off again, this time dragging his unfortunate master 
by the ankle, like a sack of potatoes, over a terribly rocky country. 

During 1864 I found myself in the Republic of Uruguay, 
more generally known to its inhabitants as “ The Banda 
Oriental.” I had been sheep-farming and horse-breeding 
in South America for some years, and at this time had just 
changed from one farm to another. I lived on the Estancia 
(Ranch) Monson, which was situated about 126 miles from 
Montevideo, sixty from San Jos6, and ninety from Santa 
Lucia. It was an out-of-the-way ranch, you see. The 
country was then suffering all the miseries attendant on the 
civil wars which are so eternally raging in that part of the 
world. The Government consisted of two parties : the 
“ Colorados ’’ or Reds, and the “ Blancos ” or Whites; and 
they seemed to have only the one idea of perpetual strife 
for mastery. 

Horses are, by the law of the land, considered articles of 
war; and just previous to the time of which I am speaking 
no fewer than forty of mine, as well as many others belong¬ 
ing to neighbouring proprietors, had been seized by the 
soldiers of General Flores—of course, “Por il servicio de la 
Patria.” The consequence was that I had but one animal 
remaining, and finding it impossible to do my work with 
this one only, I purchased a very quiet little mare and a 
wild young horse not half broken. This last beast was so 
strong in the neck that it was impossible to hold him to his 
picket if he took fright. His name was Moro, and he was 
a real wild horse not long caught. 

One evening in the month of June—which is the middle 
of the South American winter—I had, before going to bed, 
picketed the wild horse, Moro, with a very strong hide rope 
or soga, as it is called, and secured the peg as firmly as was 
possible in the ground; the little mare was also picketed 
near. Very early the next morning I was awakened by 
the sound of wild mares galloping past the house, to the 
accompaniment of loud neighing. 
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They are usually allowed to roam where they please, 
and when (as is often the case) they stray on to another 
man’s ground, it is usual to send out men on horseback to 
gather them together—having first of all, however, asked 
permission of the owner of the land to do so. But in this 
instance the persons to whom the mares belonged had not 
had the courtesy to inform me of their intentions, and I 
was consequently quite unprepared and prevented from 
taking proper means to secure my horses from accident or 
loss. 

Now, the moment I heard the noise outside I guessed the 
cause of it, and, springing out of bed, dressed myself as 
quickly as possible. When I got outside my house I saw 
my young horse rushing round and round the picket pin 
like a mad creature. I felt sure that it must soon succeed 
in breaking loose, and so I took the precaution of imme¬ 
diately bridling the mare. I had scarcely accomplished this 
when the pin gave way, and Moro set off at the top of his 
speed. Jumping on the back of my mare I started in 
pursuit. 

I must explain here that my farm consisted of about 
seven square miles of land, through which ran several 
streams. One of these, of some considerable size, and 
running from east to west, formed the boundary of my 
property. The country was very hilly, and on the south¬ 
west exceedingly rocky. This last characteristic especially 
must be borne in mind. Large boulders of rock stood out 
in groups from the side of the hill; smaller ones were 
scattered between each group, and long grass grew all 
round, in many places completely hiding the smaller rocks. 
Before mounting the mare, I had taken care to provide 
myself with large wooden bolas—an apparatus consisting of 
three balls, fastened together with hide. Two of the pieces 
of hide connecting the balls are from 3 ft. to 4 ft. in length, 
but the third is much longer. These bolas are used for 
catching wild horses, and are thrown with great skill by the 
natives or Gauchos a distance of a hundred yards at full 
gallop. The persons throwing them are called Boleadores. 
The bolas catch in the hind legs of the horse, tying them so 
that they cannot move. The balls are sometimes made of 
stone, but wood is considered better, as being less likely to 
injure the animal aimed at. The apparatus serves exactly 
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the same purpose as the lazo of the South-Western States 
of Mexico. 

With these bolas I then intended to ball the runaway if 
necessary; but after following him for about half a mile he 
suddenly stopped. I jumped off the mare and ran up to 
him, catching hold of the end of the trailing soga or picket 
rope, which was still attached to his head. I was hoping 
to hold him, but, after looking wildly round for a few 
seconds, he started off again at a tremendous rate, dragging 
me after him with stunning rapidity. A fearful thing had 
happened, and I was about to suffer an experience so 
peculiar and painful, that it is nothing short of miraculous 
I am alive to write these lines. 

Having unfortunately retained the bolas in my hand at 
the moment when the half-mad horse started, they became 
entangled in the soga, while one end of them had also 
twisted itself round my left ankle in such a manner that, at 
the terrific speed at which I was dragged on my back, I 
could not possibly untwist it. The furious animal, more 
than ever excited and maddened by feeling me in this 
position, tore on more wildly than ever. The soga was 
only tied round his neck, instead of being fastened to a 
halter (as that was an article rather scarce with me at the 
time), and as it passed between his fore legs it enabled him 
to pull as from a collar. 

Finding myself in really terrible peril, I immediately 
sought for my revolver, but to my dismay found that in my 
haste I had forgotten it. I next felt for my knife (it is a 
wonder I had so much presence of mind—I marvel at it 
now), but that, too, was missing. I had before this been 
obliged to let go the soga with my hands, and now I was 
at the mercy of this mad brute, being dragged along on my 
back, like a sack of potatoes, by one leg—and that at a 
perfectly terrific pace, over ground covered with rocks and 
stones, and with the extreme probability of getting my 
brains dashed out every other moment. I tried to raise 
myself to a sitting posture, but this only made matters 
worse by causing me to roll over on my face, which was 
instantaneously bruised and cut horribly. I struggled with 
a feeling of mad despair for some time, until I became 
perfectly exhausted and lay back helplessly, only managing 
to keep my head from being knocked to pieces by bending 
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my neck forward as far as I could. It was ghastly hideous, 
and almost stunning. At one time we came to a rock with 
which I foresaw that I must come into smashing contact. 
By a tremendous effort I managed to raise my body for a 
moment from the ground, receiving the blow on my right 
hip, and rebounding from the rock like a billiard-ball, rolling 
over and over on my poor mangled face. 

After this I gave up all hope, and abandoned myself to 
utter despair, thinking only of death. None but those who 
have gone through moments of such deadly peril, expecting 
every breath to be the last, can realize the rapidity with 
which all my past life seemed to pass before me. The 
knowledge that my wife and little ones were only a short 
distance from me, but were entirely unconscious of my 
extraordinary fate—of who would care for or protect them 
in a strange land thousands of miles from home, and among 
a set of savage, lawless men—these thoughts half maddened 
me. I thought, too, of my many shortcomings: of how 
often I had been wanting in consideration and kindness; 
and so on, and so on. And now to have to leave all my 
loved ones in this sudden way, without a word of farewell, 
was, indeed, too dreadful. Even now 1 cannot look back 
on those awful moments without a shudder of horror. 
Completely worn out, and with a prayer to God for mercy, 
I became insensible ; but I could not have gone more than 
half a mile in this state before I was aroused by a con¬ 
sciousness that something in my position was altered. I 
soon became aware that we were going through very long 
grass, which is called paja, and is much used for thatching. 
It is somewhat like pampas grass, and grows in hollows, 
and sometimes covers several acres of ground. 

Instinctively I clutched at this grass, holding on to it 
with all my remaining strength ; and for a time I succeeded 
in stopping the wild horse in his onward career, though he 
still continued to run round in a circle. I could, however, 
perceive that he was nearly exhausted, and was fairly 
covered with sweat and flakes of foam. Allowing myself 
once more to hope, I made a violent effort, and bending my 
body forward, succeeded in partially untwisting some of the 
coils of that ghastly rope. Scarcely had I commenced to 
do so, however, before the wretched beast bounded oft 
again, startled and half crazy, while I clung to the grass 
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with all my might. This amazing tug of war lasted some 
time; and I felt as though my arms and legs must be 
wrenched from their sockets, as by vigorous turns of the 
screw of a rack. 

After many vain efforts I gave myself up for lost, for I 
felt that nothing short of a miracle could rid me of this 
demon who was dragging me to my grave. And yet 
deliverance was at hand. The end of this hideous disaster 
was as unexpected as its beginning. The maddened horse, 
who for some minutes had been slackening speed, suddenly 
started off once more with a jerking bound, and instan¬ 
taneously the last noose which held my ankle slipped off and 
I was left lying free, literally more dead than alive. It may 
explain matters somewhat if I remark that a soga is cut 
circularly out of a hide in one single piece, and that any 
moisture softens it, and consequently, makes it larger, 
looser, and longer. And so, having passed through all the 
wet grass heavy with dew, the loops in the soga, or leather 
rope, that bound me to the wild horse had all become soft 
and slack, and thus the miracle of my delivery becomes 
explained by perfectly natural means. But to continue: 
The horse, released from the strain and apparently quite as 
powerful as ever, rushed madly away. In a state of the 
most utter exhaustion I remained lying there some time, 
and when I had recovered myself a little I found, on looking 
round, that I was in a hollow which I recognised as being 
about a mile and a half from a shepherd’s hut. 

A mile and a half! A hundred miles the distance seemed 
to me in my helpless condition. How should I ever get 
over that ground? And in these solitudes I had but little 
hope that any wayfarer would pass, or that help should 
come to me from anywhere. But life is too precious to be 
parted with so easily, and it is extraordinary what we are 
able to do when life is at stake. It now seemed to me an 
impossible task what I did then ; and yet had I not 
accomplished it I should not have been here to tell the tale. 
On hands and knees I crawled along moaning and groaning 
in my agony, for there was not one little spot on my whole 
body which was not bruised and mangled and bleeding. 
Sometimes I tried to get up, and, holding on to the rocks 
and boulders and the shrubs growing thereabout, I managed 
to stumble on for a little while, but then I would fall down 
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in a swoon, and when I recovered I would begin my awful 
pilgrimage over again. It must have taken me hours, for 
when at last I spied the shepherd’s house as a tiny speck 
far away on the wide plateau, the sun was high in the 
skies. A last effort, almost superhuman, brought me 
within some hundred yards of the hut, and, a9 luck would 
have it, the old Paraguayan shepherd who occupied it was 
standing outside; I made signs to him to come to me, for I 
was too weak to raise my voice, and telling him, in a feeble 
whisper, of my desperate condition, I asked him to go and 
try to find my mare. He found her quietly grazing where 
I had left her, about three miles from the place where I 
then was. For these mares are so trained that, if the reins 
are simply left hanging down on the ground, the animal 
remains on the same spot; whereas they otherwise have 
the instinct of carrier-pigeons, and will return in a bee-line 
to their home, however circuitous the way may be by which 
they have travelled from it. In these countries, where 
postal arrangements then were non-existent, a man leaving 
his home usually took a mare with him, so as to send her 
back to his family with a letter or other message. 

The old man lifted me on to the back of my mare, and I 
held on by putting my arms round her neck. She carried 
me quietly and safely to the door of my own house, where 
in a fainting condition I fell off, and was found by my wife. 
She contrived to get me indoors, and on to a kind of sofa- 
bed, from which I was unable to move for many long weeks. 
My clothes were torn to atoms, a few shreds alone remaining 
hanging on me. My socks were torn off round the tops of 
my Balmoral boots ; but most mercifully—though strained, 
bleeding, and bruised from head to foot—I had broken no 
bones. The next day I sent a friend, who came to see me, 
with a rifle to find and shoot the wild horse, but he did not 
succeed in doing so. 

Some time after, however, a party of Gauchos caught him 
and brought him to me ; and, notwithstanding his bad 
behaviour on that dreadful occasion, Moro afterwards 
carried me gallantly many hundreds of miles. 
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By Victok Pitt-Kethley. 

The appalling experience which befell Diver Palmer while working 
in Gape Town Harbour. For sheer horror the situation in which he 
found himself would be difficult to surpass, and his ultimate escape 
must be looked upon as little short of miraculous.* 

Some time ago the Union Castle liner Dunvegan Castle 
collided with the South Arm of Cape Town Harbour. So 
great was the force of the collision that many of the 
enormous blocks of concrete forming the pier were forced 
from their places and fell to the bottom of the sea, which 
at this point is between thirty and forty feet deep. 

The officials of the Harbour Board at once set to work 
to repair the damaged pier and recover the dislodged 
blocks—by no means an easy task. Divers were employed 
for this latter work, taking down chains which they 
fastened round the masonry, the stones being afterwards 
hauled up by means of powerful cranes. 

One of the most experienced men engaged on the diving 
operations was Mr. H. Palmer, who has fifteen years’ 
experience of under-water work in various parts of the 
world. 

One day Palmer went down in the ordinary course of his 
work, and was engaged in putting a chain round a great 
seven-ton block of concrete, when he suddenly noticed a 
curious-looking object protruding from a cavity below the 
block. 

The water was comparatively clear, and at that depth 
the diver was able to see around him with ease. 

Bending down, Palmer examined the object which had 
attracted his attention. He was just beginning to wonder 
what it could be when, without the slightest warning, it 
began to move towards him. A huge tentacle shot out 
from below the stone, moved swiftly sideways, and in an 
instant had seized his leg in a vice-like grip! 

Horrified, the diver staggered backwards, but as he did 
so yet another great feeler appeared from under the 
masonry and alighted upon his arm, holding it helpless. 


» The facts of this extraordinary occurrence are confirmed by the reports of 
the Cape Times and other South African journals. 
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Wildly the man struggled to free himself from those 
awful arms, but all in vain. Where the innumerable tiny 
suckers touched the naked flesh of his hand they stung 
and seared like an electric wire, and he felt himself being 
drawn slowly but surely towards the dark hole under the 
stone, where lurked the hideous creature which owned 
those writhing arms. 

Palmer is a big, burly man in the prime of life, and has 
faced danger in many forms in the course of his long 
experience. But for a moment or so the unutterable 
horror of his position held him spell-bound ; even his brain 
seemed numbed. 

Then, slowly, with a gliding motion that was horrible to 
behold, the creature beneath the stone began to emerge. 
As it came out Palmer beheld with a shudder the cold, 
staring-eyes and parrot-like beak of an enormous octopus 
or devil-fish! 

Other tentacles now hovered around him, seeking a point 
of vantage where they could seize hold. Desperately the 
tortured man tried to wrench himself free, but the more he 
struggled the tighter grew the grip of the sinuous coils 
which held him by arm and leg. Then, one by one, the 
remaining feelers settled round his body—cold, slimy, 
quivering masses, but irresistible in their strength. 

As Palmer, encumbered by his heavy dress, turned this 
way and that in his efforts to avoid the writhing arms, he 
bitterly cursed the thoughtlessness which had sent him 
down to the bottom without even a knife. 

And now-! He looked into those awful eyes, so 

close to his own, and could have screamed with terror. 
The sickening horror of his plight—folded helplessly in the 
deadly embrace of that hideous monster—would have 
driven many a brave man raving mad. 

It was useless to struggle—those slimy tentacles had the 
strength of bonds of steel, He had heard of divers, 
attacked by small devil-fish, boldly seizing their beaks and 
turning them inside out, for all the world like a stocking. 
But the great size and immense strength of this specime’-i 
put any such proceeding on his part entirely out of ihe 
question. How would death come? Would the wwful 
creature crush him slowly out of human shape, or would it 
tear his diving-dress and so kill him quickly and mercifully ? 
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Instinctively Palmer had kept one arm free from the 
encircling tentacles. He now noticed mechanically that 
the octopus had let go its hold of the masonry and had 
wrapped itself entirely round him. 

The sight gave him courage. Had the creature anchored 
itself to the concrete it is probable that this tale would 
never have been written, and that Palmer’s name would 
have gone to swell the long list of those who have died 
while following the dangerous occupation of diving. 

Making a desperate effort to throw off the stupor of 
nausea and fear which benumbed his faculties, the diver 
reached up his free-arm and pulled his signal-cord with all his 
strength, whereupon the men above started to haul him up. 
The octopus made one effort to seize hold of the concrete, 
but it was just too late, and still clinging relentlessly to its 
prey, it was drawn to the surface. 

The horror of the men above when they beheld the 
diver emerge from the water in the loathsome embrace of 
the great devil-fish can be better imagined than described. 
While some dragged the now all but unconscious Palmer up 
the ladders, others ran for hatchets and knives, and a fierce 
attack was made upon the creature. In spite of every 
onslaught, however, the quivering tentacles still clung 
obstinately to the diver, as though loth to relinquish him, 
and it was not until the creature had been pretty well 
hacked to pieces that, by exerting all their strength, the 
men were finally able to tear their comrade free and 
administer the restoratives of which he stood so much in 
need. 

When the dead octopus was laid out on the pier it was 
at once seen to be of great size—the largest ever landed in 
South Africa, in fact, measuring no less than eleven and a- 
half feet across from tentacle-tip to tentacle-tip. 

Unfortunately, before a photograph could be taken of it, 
certain Italians—with whom, apparently, cuttle-fish is a 
highly-prized delicacy—got at the carcase and cut it up, 
so that a very interesting exhibit was lost to the local 
Npuseum. 

\Two of the tentacles and the skin of the creature were 
saveVh however, and these, at the moment of writing, are 
being preserved at the little office on the South Arm. The 
tentacles\ are now much shrunken, of course, but still 
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measure close on five feet long. In their natural state they 
would be, at the thickest part, about as thick as a man’s 
arm. 

All things considered, Diver Palmer may think himself a 
very lucky man. To be seized by such a monster as this 
at the bottom of the sea and yet to escape alive and practi¬ 
cally uninjured is an experience such as falls to the lot of 
but few men. 
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By Ahthue P. Silvee. 

A curious story told by a veteran whaler. How the whaling-crew 
went in search of a whale they had killed, only to find the carcass in 
possession of a dozen ferocious Polar bears I The battle-royal that 
ensued was a most exciting affair. 

In the pursuit of the arduous calling of Arctic whaling 
the crews of whaling-ships are often called upon to face 
extraordinary hazards. Seldom, however, after killing 
their whale, are they obliged to wrest their booty from a 
troop of ravenous Polar bears, angrily disputing possession 
of their prize. The thrilling story of such an unparalleled 
encounter was narrated to me under the following 
circumstances. 

It was a lovely evening in June when we swung clear of 
Port-aux-Basques Harbour, and, catching a light land 
breeze, steered northwards towards the coasts of Labrador. 
Our craft was a smart Nova Scotia-built schooner of about 
a hundred and fifty tons, and our crew were picked from a 
settlement of the nearest modern representatives of the 
old Norsemen—the sturdy fishing folk of the iron-bound 
coasts of Newfoundland. I was peculiarly attracted by 
the first mate, Harry Jewer, a man still in the prime of 
life, with hard-bitten, weather-roughened features, yet 
with a merry twinkle in his eye that bespoke a happy 
Hibernian temperament and a capacity for facing with equal 
cheerfulness the sunshine and the storm of an adventurous 
career. His face was tanned like leather with being so 
often set against the blinding glare of sunshine from illimi¬ 
table glistening fields of drifting ice, and deeply scarred 
and seamed by repeated scourgings of fierce winds 
armed with stinging ice fragments, which smite like the 
knotted cords of cruel whips. 

Nothwithstanding this hard and perilous mode of life 
his character had been fashioned into a hearty admiration 
of the awful beauty, grandeur, and terror of the great 
Arctic solitude. Like many others of his class he was 
captivated by the fascinating glamour which the Arctic 
casts like a spell upon those who have once penetrated its 
mysteries. An opportunity came to listen to the tale of 
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his varied exploits when suddenly one afternoon the wind 
grew light, and we ran into a heavy smoke-like bank of 
grey fog which obscured all around us. When at length 
we emerged there was no breath of wind. The sun beat 
down on a sea motionless and becalmed. 

At this moment, to my great delight, Harry, pulling at 
his blackened clay pipe, tainting the balmy sea air with 
pungent odours, seated himself at my side and told me the 
following tale of a strange adventure that befell him in the 
Far North 

It was in Lancaster Sound, on board the good ship 
Aurora, that I found myself in the summer of 1896. We 
were after “ right ” whales, and had already taken five on 
this voyage. While nearly all our casks were full to 
bursting with oil, we had room to stow away the blubber 
of yet another carcass. This the crew were anxious to 
accomplish as speedily as possible, for after a nightless 
period the sun was now beginning to dip each day below 
the horizon for a few hours at a stretch, and cool fitful 
north-westers were giving warning of the approach of 
winter. If only we could secure our booty and turn our 
course to the south, “ with the Newfoundland girls pulling 
at the tow-rope,” as the saying is in the fo’c’s’le, everyone 
would be happy. For although the seafarer, wherever you 
find him, cannot remain content ashore for long, one of the 
greatest of all the pleasures of his calling is the return 
home with a pocket full of coin after a successful voyage. 

A good Greenland or Arctic “right” whale is worth a 
lot of money. “ Right ” whales are those producing whale¬ 
bone, and a good specimen is worth at least six hundred to 
seven hundred pounds. There are other large whales 
which we let alone—the “ finners ” or rorquals, and even 
the giant “ blue whales,” as the biggest of them are not 
worth one-tenth part the value of the “ right” whale. Of 
late these valuable prizes, as well as the “ sperm ” whale, 
are getting scarce, but in those days they were abundant. 
Each man was sure to come home with a snug little sum to 
his credit, what with wages and his share of the “ bounty,” 
as the men’s narrow percentage of interest in the net 
profits is termed. 

“ There she blows ! ” All hearts fairly throbbed for joy 
as the look-out from the “crow’s nest” cheerily shouted 
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the glad news of an enormous “right” whale sighted 
against the sun in the offing. Blithely the ropes sang out 
through the tackle-blocks while the men took their places, 
and as the little flotilla of boats darted away with alacrity 
from the black sides of the great ship, like so many arrows 
shot from a bow, a strange gleam came into the men’s eyes 
and their bronzed faces relaxed in a smile as if they 
already anticipated their triumph. 

They made towards a spot where at intervals of from ten 
to fifteen minutes a white column of spray was seen to 
shoot high in the air from the extremity of a black 
rolling mass which glittered in the sun’s rays like wet 
indiarubber. My boat led, and all hands gave me a cheer 
when I threw the harpoon, which with a heavy thud 
embedded itself deeply behind the huge central fin of the 
mighty whale. Those were the “good old days” of 
whaling, before the craft was made comparatively easy by 
modern methods; before the days of the fast steamship 
armed with the fatal “ harpoon gun.” 

After the stroke the whale suddenly headed away from 
the boats, sent up an enormous jet of water and blood some 
twenty feet in the air, lashed the water into foam with a 
terrible flurry of his gigantic tail, and then suddenly dipped 
beneath the surface of the ocean. To such a vast depth 
did he plunge in his agony of pain and fright that two 
boats were compelled to join their lines to ours; and three 
times he dived, staying under nearly twenty minutes on 
each occasion, before we could get near enough to lance 
him in a vital part. Unfortunately, as he sped away he 
drew on the boats towards a large field of ice known to be 
in the vicinity before it was actually sighted, because of 
the extraordinary coldness pervading the atmosphere. 

As the custom is with a wounded whale, he made to get 
under the ice in hot haste. The only chance for success 
was to finish him before he disappeared beneath the floe. 
He would have to come up once more to breathe before he 
could dive beneath the ice-floor, and we got ready to 
dispatch him. Soon the line began to grow slack, and up, 
up he came with startling speed. For a few minutes there 
was an awful flurry on the surface, while our boat became 
entirely obscured by the flying spume. The creature had 
been pierced with lances until the water was reddened with 
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blood, yet so padded with fat was he after his summer’s 
gorging on herrings that the lances failed to reach a vital 
organ. To our great chagrin he dived under the ice, and, 
as the boats could now no longer follow him beyond the 
edge of the ice-field, the order was reluctantly given to cut 
the line, abandon the prize, and return to the ship. Very 
keen was the disappointment of the men. Here was a fine 
whale “gone to the deuce’’! Gone too, cut clean away 
from the grasp of the men, was half a ton of good whale¬ 
bone. However, there was a feeling pervading the fo’c’s’le 
all that evening that I would not yet give up, but would 
organize a search party, and each man hoped that he might 
be one of those chosen to go out to try and retrieve the lost 
booty. 

On the morning following, after thinking the matter 
over, I decided that the whale must be dead, as the lances 
had been driven well home, and had drawn so much blood. 
Thereupon I picked out six of the best men on board to 
help me hunt for the carcass. Two rifles were stowed in 
the boat, and enough biscuit to last the seven of us for a 
couple of days. 

All day the men rowed hard, while I swept the sea with 
my glasses. The vast ice-floe had slowly drifted south¬ 
ward, and it was a long time ere we came up with it, 
which we did towards nightfall. In the clear water behind 
its wake we made out an island of black rock fringed with 
a wide tawny sand beach, and soon we sighted something 
unusual on a yellow bar that ran far out from the island 
among the beating waves. Presently, to our great joy, it 
revealed itself as the stranded body of the dead whale. 

The men were delighted at the prospect of recovering the 
valuable whalebone, for here was prize enough even if it 
became necessary to abandon the blubber. 

That night we camped in a sheltered cove of the island, 
and needed no rocking, for we were tired out after our long 
pull. What was our astonishment next morning when we 
found our prize in possession of a company of Polar bears ! 
There were a round dozen of them—not to speak of a 
couple of yearling cubs which kept close to their dams—all 
fighting, snarling, and tearing at the flesh of the whale. It 
was evident that a pitched battle would be necessary to 
decide whether the carcass belonged to us who had killed 
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the whale or to the bears who were now in full possession. 
Bigger than grizzlies, at times rearing to their full height 
as dancing bears are trained to do, the monsters before us 
bore out the reputation of Lancaster Sound for its 
extremely large breed of bears, noted for their ravenous 
propensities and extreme daring and ferocity. 

It was at the ebb of the tide—dead low water—when we 
decided to make our attack. The boat was brought round 
and headed towards the sand-spit where lay the stranded 
body of the whale. The feeding bears had apparently 
scented battle from afar, for two of the biggest took to the 
water and swam far out towards the boat. These became 
an easy prey, for they were dispatched while swimming 
alongside; but there still remained ten, and of these ten, 
five were indeed formidable monsters. Seeing the fate of 
their companions, the remainder of those which had 
entered the water returned to the beach. Five lined up in 
front of the whale, while the other five, including the two 
she-boars with their cubs, fell to the rear of the carcass— 
exactly like a fighting corps held in reserve. The 
receding tide had left a broad border of shelving sand, so 
that when our party landed we were still some sixty yards 
from the front squad of bears. 

A trusted shot at one end of the line and myself at the 
other were armed each with a rifle and had fifty rounds of 
ball cartridge between us. The other men were equipped 
with long whalers’ lanees. I opened the conflict by dropping 
on my right knee and taking deliberate aim at the largest 
bear. There was a moment’s pause. Then came the 
sharp report of the rifle followed by an angry roar, and 
through the smoke the bear, only slightly wounded, made 
a rush at us. The spear-men promptly fell back, but the 
other rifleman knelt down with great coolness and dis¬ 
charged his gun at the furious animal. Again, however, 
the wound was not fatal. Springing to his feet the man 
made a lunge at the infuriated bear with his empty gun, 
but with a swift blow the great brute sent the rifle flying in 
the air, and with another laid low the unfortunate sailor. 
The fore-paws of the bear were laid on the shoulders of 
the prostrate man and the hind feet were being brought to 
bear with repeated efforts to rip his tough tarpaulin-jacket, 
when, carried away by my excitement, I rushed up, and 
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with the muzzle of my gun held almost at the ear of the 
savage beast, literally blew its head to fragment^ 
Unmindful of a few hurts and a stream of blood trickling 
from his face and neck, the fallen man, to our amazement, 
jumped to his feet and, apparently half-crazed by his 
recent mauling, performed something very like a war-dance 
on the dead body of his late assailant. 

The bears now appeared to be somewhat cowed by the 
death of their comrades. The reserve line was weakened 
by the desertion of the two she-bears with their cubs, and 
the four monsters in the front rank did not seem much 
inclined to take the aggressive. 

All wild beasts, however, will usually forget their fear of 
man on three occasions : at mating time, when their young 
are in danger, and when their food is threatened. There 
was nothing for it, therefore, but to keep blazing away at 
the front guard until all were wounded. Finally, I ordered 
an advance of my little force, whereupon the disconcerted 
animals suddenly broke and fled, carrying away the rear 
line in their retreat. The bears were utterly routed. 

We were now kept busy for hours in skinning the slain 
bears and in cutting out the whalebone from the jaws of 
the prize. Then, well satisfied with our work, we loaded 
down the boat with our spoils and proceeded on our way 
to rejoin the ship. But our perils were not yet over. A 
breeze sprang up which rapidly developed into a gale, 
accompanied by blinding sleet and snow showers, until our 
position grew hazardous in the extreme. Great white- 
capped waves broke over the heavy-laden boat, and we 
were kept incessantly occupied baling out the water. 

Nevertheless we rowed on doggedly for hours, until at 
length our wrists grew swollen, and it really seemed as if 
out of the peril of the bears we had rushed into a greater 
danger still. Fainter and fainter grew our hopes of safety, 
as the gale rose and the billows rushed past madly, driven 
to fury by the scourging blasts. 

Suddenly, through a rift in the driving storm-clouds the 
awful form of a towering iceberg was seen, rearing its 
glistening columns against the dull greyness of the snow- 
darkened sky. The weatherside of the iceberg received the 
full shock of the long, grey-green rollers as they swung up 
and broke again and again over its shelving icy strand, 
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while the steep lee-side, sinking sheer into the ocean 
depths, kept the water there as calm as some landlocked 
harbour. Quickly we seized the proffered opportunity. 
By herculean efforts the boat was brought up against the 
full force of opposing wind and tide, and safely steered 
to the lee-side of the iceberg. Then the ice-anchor was 
got out and she was made fast to the giant berg. The 
next danger which confronted us was that in the long wait 
we might perish of cold. There was coffee aboard and 
fresh water, but how were we to manage for fuel and 
cooking utensils? I thought for a moment, and then 
ordered the men to pare off wood shavings from the 
thwarts, flooring, and gunwale of the boat until we collected 
a good-sized parcel of fuel. For a stove we perforated the 
bottom of a large kettle, hanging a smaller one over the 
fire. Soon we were able to pass round a draught of steam¬ 
ing hot coffee, which wonderfully cheered our spirits. This 
was repeated towards the break of day. Then the storm 
gradually subsided, and we knew that the danger was 
over. Once more we steered our course to the ship, and 
finally arrived safely with the rich prize of whalebone 
which had cost us so much labour and peril. 

Some of the rest of the crew were anxious to be allowed 
to visit the derelict carcass for another bear-hunt, but the 
captain was known to hold white bears in high respect, and 
it surprised nobody when he announced his immediate 
intention of proceeding homewards. And so the ship’s 
course was set towards the Straits of Belleisle, where, like 
a jagged tooth gnawing at the Arctic current, the Island of 
Newfoundland rears its rocky bastions out of the cold, ice¬ 
laden seas. 

The snow-white skin of one of the biggest of the bears 
now decorates the little front parlour of my cabin, and 
furnishes an excuse for a frequent revival of the story of 
the battle between a boat’s crew and a dozen Polar bears. 
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Told by F. Gonin, op Bretanieres, France, and set 
down in English by the Viscount de Soissons. 

“For many months vague stories had been circulating to the effect 
that the road from Besan<;on to Dole was haunted by a great bird-like 
creature, terrible to look upon and fierce beyond belief. Men called it 
the ‘ Winged Death.' ” In this narrative the Viscount de Soissons 
relates a simple peasant’s story of how he met this awful monster, and 
the weird experience that followed. 

Had anybody told me, not long since, that I would be 
nearly done to death by a creature of the air I would have 
called him mad. Nevertheless, it has been fully proved to 
me that strange things may happen to a poor carter, without 
his leaving his village in the Jura and going to distant 
countries. 

To set it down as briefly as possible, this is how it 
happened. 

For many months vague stories had been circulating to 
the effect that the road from BesanQon to Dole, in the 
Department of Doubs, France, was haunted by a great bird¬ 
like creature, terrible to look upon and fierce beyond belief. 
Men called it the “ Winged Death,”and made one another’s 
hair rise by their tales concerning it. Nightly it was dis¬ 
cussed in the cabarets, so that men went to their homes 
fearfully, not liking to be abroad when darkness fell. 

One man, a carter like myself, told me that he had been 
attacked by the awful thing, which had rushed on him with 
open beak, shrieking horribly. 

“ Pierre Jacquelin,” I said, “ you are mad, raving mad ! 
How big was this bird that attacked you?” 

“ Seven feet from wing to wing 1 ” 

“ Nonsense ! What did it look like ? ” 

“ Like a great buzzard, brown all over.” 

I began to laugh. 

“Jacquelin, my boy,” said I, “tell that yarn to the old 
women. Your tale is improbable. For one thing, the 
buzzard is a dastard bird and easily beaten, not only by the 
raven, but also by the carrion crow ; a buzzard is as likely 
to attack a man as the moon. For another thing, the 
biggest buzzard ever seen in these parts was three feet from 
wing to wing, not seven.” 
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Jacquelin was not convinced. He did not actually state 
that the thing ivas a buzzard, he said ; it might be an evil 
spirit in the shape of one. 

I was now reassured as to the strange tales of the winged 
monster which was supposed to haunt the road. Previously 
they had worried me somewhat, for they were vague and 
awe-inspiring, but if the “ monster ” was only a buzzard 
there was nothing to be afraid of. Knowing the cowardly 
nature of the bird I could not believe for a moment Jac- 
quelin’s extraordinary story, and his suggestion that the 
thing was an evil spirit I put down to his simple mind. 

I went on my way light heartedly. It is a long and slow 
journey with an ox-cart from Besamjon to Dole, but I got 
along pretty well, and was within ten miles of the latter 
place, which I intended to reach the same night, when the 
dusk came on. I hurried up my slow-footed oxen, for I 
wanted to get into the town early. 

Suddenly from the left, over the river, I heard a shrill, 
melancholy, whistle-like cry that sounded distinctly in the 
evening stillness. As I listened it sounded again, loud and 
piercing. My blood seemed to run cold; it was the cry that 
Jacquelin had intimated in the cabaret as being made by the 
creature that attacked him. 

“ Francois,” I said to myself, “ don’t stand there like a 
gaping dolt. Do you believe that evil spirits go about in 
the shape of birds ? No, of course you don’t.” 

So I went on, though, in spite of all my attempts to keep 
my spirits up, I found myself glancing anxiously to right 
and left of the road during the next two miles. I heard the 
whistling twice in that time, but as nothing happened my 
terror wore off and I pressed on with a light heart. After 
another mile had been passed the rain began to fall heavily, 
so, seeing a convenient shelter under some thick trees, I 
drew up my beasts, sat on the cart, and began to smoke my 
pipe. 

Dark clouds were now chasing each other over the 
heavens, and it grew very dark. The rain came down 
faster and faster until it was pouring in torrents. 

Soon I heard that melancholy hooting again, now ringing 
clearer than ever in my ears, and the terror I had previously 
felt began to take hold of me again. I don’t think I am a 
coward, but on a dark night, alone on a deserted road, to 
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hear a sound that is associated with terrible stories of 
unknown terrors is surely enough to make the bravest man 
shudder. Remembering that I had my aves and paters to 
say for the penance imposed on me by Father John, our 
priest, I took out my beads and began to run them through 
my fingers, but I could not concentrate my attention on 
them, and found myself straining my ears to hear that 
strange hooting again. 

The storm had now increased in fury; pale flashes of 
lightning lit up the ink-black sky, and the dull rumbling of 
distant thunder was to be heard. Presently, above ,the 
noise of the wind and rain, the sound I listened for rang out 
again—this time quite close to me. The lightning flashed 
repeatedly, and by the glare of one of these flashes I saw 
not far off a great bird darting through the air towards me. 

A scream of terror burst from my lips, for I recognised 
the “ huge brown bird ” of Jacquelin’s story. Then I took 
up my whip, and, holding it with the butt extended ready 
to strike, I waited. I heard the whirr of great wings 
circling round me without being able to see anything, for 
the play of the lightning had ceased for a moment. May 
none who read my story ever be in such a position as I was 
then—face to face with some awful creature which I could 
hear and yet not see. Then I felt a rush of air, and as the 
lightning burst forth again I saw the buzzard—for a buzzard 
it was—fly at me. I waited until it swooped nearer, and 
then hit at it as hard as I could. The blow reached its 
mark as I knew by the soft thud. 

Another shriek, this time of rage, rent the air, and then 
the great bird disappeared into the blackness again. In the 
brief glimpse I had caught of it I could see that, although 
of great size, it was not seven feet across, as Jacquelin had 
said. I waited expectantly for some time, but the buzzard 
did not reappear, and when the storm passed over and the 
stars peeped out I recommenced my tramp to Dole, thinking 
myself well out of a tight corner. Evidently there had been 
some truth in my friend’s story after all, although he had 
exaggerated the size of his assailant. 

Before I had gone another mile I heard the whistling 
again. As quickly as possible I made for my whip, but 
before I could reach it I felt a pain in my shoulder as if 
red-hot irons had pierced it, while great wings flapped 
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■wildly in my face. Desperately I struggled to reach the 
whip, but the pain and continual beating confused me. At 
last I hit out twice with my fist, reaching my enemy each 
time, and the claws relaxed their hold. 

I got hold of the whip just in time to evade another 
attack, more furious than the last. My blood was now up 
and all the fighting instincts which we people of the Jura 
have in us were roused. 

Five times the great bird swooped at me, but I did not 
hit out, for it was just beyond my reach, and I knew that 
it was only waiting for me to make a false stroke in order to 
get another grip of me. Then it gave up these tactics and 
came for me boldly,, unexpectedly, so that at first I was 
taken by surprise, but managed to leap aside and strike 
hard, again and again. The horrible creature’s object was 
accomplished, however; it had hold of me, but only by my 
blouse, and not by the flesh. Bending down, therefore, I 
slipped out of the garment, but I could not free my left arm 
from the button at the wrist. 

The great buzzard pulled and shook at the cloth savagely, 
nearly wrenching my shoulder from its socket, while I 
dealt repeated blows at it with my whip. Some of them 
told and others lost themselves in the folds of the blouse. 

At last I was so shaken by the bird’s tugging that I put 
my whip in my teeth and took out a clasp-knife. I opened 
it against the sleeve of my shirt—cutting myself twice in 
the operation—then severed the arm of the blouse from the 
body, thus liberating myself from the garment. Then I 
took the knife in my left hand and the whip in the other, 
preparatory to facing this winged fury again. 

Once more it flew at me, but I defended myself as best I 
could, dealing heavy blows all round me with the whip. 
Then an idea came to me. Not far off lay the blouse, where 
the bird had dropped it. I tried to reach it, but this terrible 
bird seemed to understand my object and pressed me 
towards the wagon, where my oxen stood motionless, 
apparently paralyzed with terror. Overcome by the crea¬ 
ture’s onslaught, I was driven back against the vehicle, 
when by chance I felt a blanket behind me. That would 
be even better for my purpose than the blouse. 

Seizing it, I waited for my chance; then, springing 
forward, in spite of the hail of blows from claws, beak and 
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wings, I threw the blanket over the bird’s head and struck 
hard with the whip. The blow apparently stunned the 
creature, for it sank to the ground, still struggling feebly 
under the enveloping blanket. Picking my knife up from 
where I had dropped it in the road, I was about to kill my 
assailant when an idea came into my head that as this was 
an altogether extraordinary bird, both in size and charac¬ 
teristics, I might be able to sell it to some menagerie. 

Muffling the half-stunned creature still more securely in 
the blanket, I tied its formidable talons together with a 
piece of rope from the wagon and then lashed the bird to 
the back of the vehicle, This done, I removed the blanket, 
for my enemy had no more wish to struggle; my blows 
had effectually disabled it, and all its frenzied fury was 
gone. 

I reached Dole safely and stopped outside my usual 
cabaret, where I told the story of the capture to my friends 
there. I showed them the torn blouse and the marks of 
the talons on my face and shoulder, yet they would not 
believe me. Then I took them down to my cart, held up 
the captive bird, and laughed in their faces. We found 
that the creature measured five feet two inches across from 
tip to tip of its extended wings—truly enormous for a 
buzzard. 

Such is the tale of my fight with the “ Winged Death,” 
of which I had heard so much talk in the cabarets. After 
all, you see, it had nothing to do with evil spirits, but was 
only an overgrown and unnaturally ferocious buzzard. 
What inspired the creature to attack human beings so 
savagely I do not know; that point I must leave to the men 
who study such things. 
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By H. A. Hamilton, of Liverpool. 

A sailor’s plain tale of a terrible experience. With their vessel 
sinking under their feet and their boats washed away, the crew of the 
Liverpool barque Cordillera built a tiny raft. Nineteen men took 
to it, but when a steamer finally hove in Bight only the Author and 
two others remained. 

Among the many and varied accounts of shipwreck which 
appear from time to time, it is but seldom nowadays that 
one reads of actual sufferings and experiences on a raft, 
and more seldom still do cases occur where the survivors 
have been obliged to construct one as a means of safety, a 
specially-constructed pattern of raft being included in the 
life-saving appliances of almost all large ships of the present 
day. 

Such an experience, however, fell to my lot some few 
years ago. I was then first mate of the barque Cordillera, 
of Liverpool, an iron vessel of seven hundred and eighty- 
eight tons register and about thirty years old. 

She was a first-rate sea-boat, though, like many ships 
built in her time, she required an unusually large amount 
of ballast for a vessel of her size. 

At the time the disaster of which I am writing took 
place we had been away from home about thirteen months, 
having originally sailed from Liverpool to the Cape with a 
general cargo, thence to Newcastle, N.S.W., in ballast, 
where we loaded a cargo of coal for Valparaiso. 

Having sailed considerably more than halfway around 
the globe it was only to be expected that we should have 
encountered all sorts of weather, but we managed to come 
safely through it all, and it remained for what we looked 
forward to as a comparatively fine-weather passage to put 
the climax upon both voyage and ship. 

Having discharged our cargo of coal in Valparaiso, the 
vessel was chartered to load nitrate at a port called Caleta 
Buena, some eight hundred miles north of Valparaiso. 
We were to proceed to our destination in ballast. 

It being customary in ports on the Chilian coast for the 
crews of vessels to discharge and load the cargoes, our 
men, of course, took on board the ballast. During the 
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time we were thus employed there were two or more of the 
men off duty ill, and during the last few days there were 
four on the sick list, which meant a considerable drawback 
to us out of our small working staff. I mention these facts 
merely to show why it was that the ballast was not so well 
trimmed and secured before leaving port as it might other¬ 
wise have been. 

The ballast consisted of dry, fine sand from the beach, 
brought alongside the vessel in lighters and taken on board 
by the crew. The hold was prepared in the usual way, 
with shifting-boards amidships to prevent the sand from 
moving when once properly trimmed and stowed. 

The latter part of the ballasting, however, was a hurried 
affair. It was Friday, and the captain was anxious to 
complete the work that day, so we devoted all our energies 
to getting the sand on board, leaving the trimming to be 
attended to afterwards. I may mention in passing that 
had our four sick men been on duty the trimming might 
easily have been attended to at the time. As it was it 
took us all our time to get the last of the ballast on board 
by six p.m., and when we finished work for the day the 
sand in the hold was piled high above the shifting-boards. 
This, as afterwards proved, led to all our troubles. 

Next day we unmoored ship and were towed farther out 
in the bay, where we came to an anchor. Unmooring ship 
in Valparaiso occupies considerable time, so that it was 
noon by the time we had anchored. Tbe remainder of the 
day was spent in bending sails and getting ready for sea. 

On the following morning, Sunday, the captain gave 
orders to weigh anchor, the wind being favourable. He 
was anxious to get to our port without loss of time, it 
being absolutely necessary that the ship should be there to 
commence loading on a given date, or else lose the charter. 

We accordingly weighed anchor, and about 10.30 a.m. 
started to tow out to sea. About eleven o’clock, while busy 
securing the anchor on board, the tug-boat cast us off, so 
we commenced setting sail. There was a moderate gale 
blowing at the time from the S.S.W. and steadily increasing, 
with frequent heavy squalls. Having set the necessary 
sails we stood out to sea. 

At the time of sailing the ship was some twelve or 
fourteen inches down by the head, owing to the ballaBt not 
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being trimmed far enough aft in the hold, and this, of 
course, interfered considerably with her steering. In fact, 
as we drew out from the land and felt the full force of the 
wind we found that she would not steer at all, but headed 
steadily out to the westward. Sometimes she fell off a 
point or two, but only to come right up again during the 
squalls, thus keeping the wind and sea right abeam. Every 
expedient was resorted to to induce her either to go off 
before or come up to the wind, but without effect. Feeling 
the full force of the wind—which by this time had increased 
to a fresh gale—the ship heeled over at a considerable 
angle, which fact, however, called for no particular notice 
at first, as we knew she was rather “ tender ” when in 
ballast. But as the sea increased rapidly with the wind 
and she began to roll heavily to leeward, it became very 
evident that she was heeling over rather more than she 
ought to do with the pressure of sail then set. This led to 
a visit to the hold, where the cause of her heeling was at 
once apparent. The heap of sand which had lain piled up 
above the shifting-boards was settling steadily over to 
starboard with each roll of the ship ! As the helm was 
utterly useless, all attempts to put her on the other tack 
either by “wearing” or “tacking” were in vain, so sail 
was taken in to prevent her going farther over, and all 
hands were ordered below to shovel the sand to the port 
side of the hold and endeavour in this way to bring the 
ship upright. 

But all our labour was in vain, for with each lurch the 
ship gave the sand ran bodily to leeward, so that it was 
simply useless to try to cope with it. While all hands were 
thus engaged below the vessel rolled heavily to windward 
and then lurched quickly back to leeward again, heeling 
right over as if she were going to capsize, the result being 
that the sand settled to leeward in tons, half-burying some 
of the men below. 

Finding it useless to continue any longer below, the men 
were ordered on deck. The vessel was by this time nearly 
on her beam ends, her starboard rail being completely 
under water. As the heavy sea was then running right up 
under her port bilge she continued to lurch heavily to 
starboard, going gradually over more and more all the 
time. 
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It was now about four o’clock in the afternoon, and it 
became quite evident that, unless the wind moderated and 
the sea rapidly subsided, there were little or no hopes of 
saving the ship. The idea of cutting away the masts had 
been abandoned for the reason that we could not get at 
the starboard rigging lanyards to cut them away, they 
being under water. Had we cut away the port rigging and 
backstays the masts as they went overboard would be 
certain to tear the starboard chainplates out, when, of 
course, the ship would have filled in a few minutes and 
gone down. As it happened all the lanyards were new 
wire, fitted previous to leaving port, and not by any means 
likely to break, even with the weight of masts and yards. 

Having covered and battened all the hatches securely, 
we turned our attention to the lifeboat, it being the only 
one we had, the small boat which had been hanging in the 
starboard davits having been unhooked and smashed by 
the sea when the ship first listed over. 

The lifeboat, however, was in very good condition, well 
equipped and quite large enough to carry twice the number 
of our crew; so we set to work to get it lowered into the 
water. This, by the way, proved no very easy matter, as 
the boat was not placed by the davits with tackles hooked 
on, as is the case in nearly all modern ships, but was 
secured on skids well forward of the davits on the port 
side. The appliances, fitted for getting it into the water under 
ordinary circumstances, were tackles, from the main and 
mizzen mast-heads. Add to this the position in which the 
ship was lying t and her repeated heavy lurching to star¬ 
board, and some idea may be formed of the difficulties we 
had to overcome. 

We succeeded at last in getting the boat lowered safely 
into the water. It was not our intention, however, to 
abandon the ship at once, but to have the boat in readiness 
in case we should be obliged to take to it suddenly. 
Although there was a heavy sea running, we did not fear 
that the boat would not lie safely enough under the lee of the 
ship by using the little oil we had to keep the sea from 
breaking. With this object in view a good rope was made 
fast to the boat to drop her astern, and two men sent into 
her with orders to keep her clear of the mainbrace, and 
other gear, which was rising and falling in the water with 
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the rolling of the ship. In this, unfortunately, they did not 
succeed, and instead of keeping the boat off they allowed 
her to hang close alongside the ship, where she finally got 
under the mainbrace, the bumkin of which came down 
upon her with a heavy lurch of the ship and smashed her. 
The two men, managing to grasp some of the ropes hanging 
in the water, were hauled on board. The boat, broken 
and useless, passed under the ship’s bottom, and coming up 
on the other side drifted away. 

This was a serious calamity, for we had no alternative 
now but to remain on the ship so long as she kept afloat, 
with the hope of some passing vessel seeing us and taking 
us off before it became too late. 

By this time the sun had set and night was closing in 
upon us. As the hatches were well secured we had little 
fear that the ship would not keep afloat till morning, so 
most of the crew gathered on the weather side of the poop, 
some to sleep, while others kept a look-out for any vessel 
which might chance to heave in sight. 

In this manner we passed the night, and as time wore on 
it became evident that the ship was slowly but surely 
settling over more and getting deeper in the water. The 
wind blew strong and the sea ran high throughout the 
night, but as morning dawned the gale began to moderate. 

No vessel had passed us during the night nor was there 
anything in sight at daybreak, and to add to our troubles 
we discovered that a spare spar which had been lashed on 
the starboard side of the deck had broken adrift during the 
night from some of its lashings and was now floating and 
chafing against the main hatches. It had already worn 
the tarpaulins off, and the water was steadily pouring into 
the hold. The forward end of the spar was still fast in the 
lashings, which were well under water and could not be got 
at to cast adrift. 

As this was hastening matters rather quicker than was 
desirable, we set to work to get a sail lashed over the 
hatches, and so prevent the water running in. We suc¬ 
ceeded, after repeated attempts and failures, for the ship 
was now practically on her beam ends, her decks nearly at 
right angles with the water; and as the men seemed to 
have lost all heart for doing anything, the second mate and 
myself had perforce to do it, the carpenter and one of the 
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apprentices lowering us down into the water with ropes 
around our bodies. We knew that the sail could not keep 
the hatches watertight, but it served as a temporary check 
upon the water. The certainty of the ship going down 
under our feet became merely a question of time, and, so 
far as we could judge, a very short time. 

The majority of the crew had by now apparently given 
up all hopes of ever being saved, and sat around in gloomy 
silence, some smoking their pipes, while others seemed not 
to have even enough inclination or energy for that. 

It was decided that we must devise some means for 
keeping ourselves afloat when the ship went down, and 
naturally the idea of a raft suggested itself. 

But to construct a good serviceable raft, even with every 
requisite at hand, is not such an easy undertaking as it 
would appear to be when reading of it; and an old sailing 
vessel, rolling on her beam ends in mid-ocean, would hardly 
recommend itself as the most desirable place for such a 
piece of work. Nor does she, as a rule, happen to be 
supplied with just the materials one would like to have for 
the purpose, not to mention the uncertainty of the time at 
one’s disposal. 

Something of the sort had to be done, however, and the 
captain, second mate, and myself, sitting out on the ship’s 
side, held a short consultation, and soon decided upon what 
we could see was the only course open to us. We explained 
our plans to the men, but only two of them, with one 
apprentice and the carpenter, consented to have any hand in 
the matter. We seven commenced work at once, knowing 
that we had no time to lose. 

In the first place, we required for our purpose some stout 
spars, and there were but two which we could by any possible 
means handle. These were the main royal yard, which 
had been sent down in port and was now standing on end, 
lashed abaft the mainmast, and the spanker boom, which 
was, of course, still shipped in its proper place on the mizzen. 
We made a start with the royal yard, a pitch-pine spar 
about thirty-six feet long. 

Bearing in mind the position in which the ship was lying, 
her port side being now horizontal, or, in other words, in 
the position where under ordinary circumstances the deck 
would be, some idea may be formed of the difficulties we 
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had to contend with. We succeeded at length in gettingthe 
yard up on to the ship’s side, and then dragged it aft 
to a position abreast of the mizzen-mast, where we secured 
it temporarily, and then proceeded to get the spanker boom 
unshipped. Handling the yard had proved a difficult task, 
but the boom proved even more difficult still. We saw at 
once that we could not attempt to handle it without first 
cutting it in two, and, as we should have had to cut it in 
any case to form our raft, we decided to do so just where 
it hung, before attempting to unship it. And here I may 
mention that the only tools which the carpenter had 
managed to save were a small saw, an adze, hammer, auger, 
and some nails. Having sawn the boom in two we suc¬ 
ceeded in getting it, one-half at a time, up on to the ship’s 
side alongside the royal yard. We then arranged the three 
spars in the form of a triangle, allowing the ends to extend 
well over each other. The carpenter then bored holes 
right through the two spars at each angle. Through these 
holes we drove marling-spikes, thus bolting the spars 
pretty solidly together. Around the ends we also passed 
strong rope lashings. 

Having thus formed a good framework for our raft, 
we next proceeded to collect everything we could find 
in the shape of light woodwork, such as gratings, doors, 
planks, handspikes, etc., and these we lashed or nailed 
on to the spars ; we also stepped two small spars for 
masts. 

The main portion of the raft being thus completed we 
next fitted life-lines right round it, similar to those fitted on 
lifeboats, for from the beginning we were aware that it 
would not be capable of floating with nineteen people on 
it, so that our only alternative was to take to the water and 
hold on to the life-lines around the sides. 

Our next consideration was that of provisions. Of 
these, fortunately, we had an abundance, our store-room 
being on the port side of the cabin and still clear of the 
water. About this time the twelve men who had sat idly by 
whilst the other seven laboured hard for hours now began 
to show some signs of interest in our work, and assisted in 
passing biscuits, tinned meats, soups, etc., up from the 
store-room. These, with a small cask of fresh water, were 
secured upon the raft; also a boat’s compass, boat’s sails, 
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a box of rockets and blue lights, a foghorn, a small axe, and 
two lifebuoys. 

The raft now being ready to put into the water we 
dragged it across the side towards the bottom of the ship, 
where it was a very easy mattter to slide it over the bilge 
into the water, the ship in the meantime having settled 
well down. A rope kept the raft close to the ship, and 
then one by one the crew, consisting of nineteen hands all 
told, put on lifebelts and lowered themselves into the water 
and laid hold of the lifelines around the raft. 

All having left the ship, the rope was cut and the vessel 
drifted away from us, the wind and sea having more effect 
upon her than on the raft, which lay heavily upon the 
water, and the sea, which was still high and rough, breaking 
right over us. It was three o’clock in the afternoon when 
we cut adrift from the ship, and the weather was steadily 
improving, though there was still a strong wind blowing 
from the southward and the water was intensely cold. 

All went well for a while, and we endeavoured to propel 
the raft in the direction of the land, but wave after wave 
broke over us, and finding themselves with only a lifebelt 
between them and death, as it were, a feeling of panic- 
stricken despair seemed to take possession of most of the 
men. 

They shouted and fought for places on the raft, climbing 
on to it and causing it to sink to one side or the other. In 
this way all our provisions and most of the other things 
were either knocked off or washed away. This lamentable 
state of things continued in spite of all efforts on the 
officers’ part to induce the men to keep cool. Five of them, 
thinking they would be safer on the ship, bad as was her 
plight, left the raft to swim to her. As the ship was now 
some considerable distance away from us only one of them 
succeeded in reaching her, and he, I believe, went down 
with her, for she disappeared below the surface about an 
hour afterwards. The others turned back, but only one 
reached the raft; the remaining three succumbed on the 
way. 

As the sun sank below the horizon and night closed in 
upon us our condition seemed hopeless indeed. Some three 
or four of the older and weaker hands had already fallen 
away from exhaustion, for the repeated mad attempts of 
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the men to board the raft soon tired them out, besides 
making matters so much harder for those who were at all 
inclined to keep cool-headed. In fact, the state of things 
seemed so utterly desperate and hopeless at one time that 
the second mate and myself thought of leaving the raft 
altogether, and striking out in a wild attempt to reach the 
land. This, however, we thought better of when we con¬ 
sidered the distance, which could not have been less than 
eighteen or twenty miles. As I could not swim I had to 
trust entirely to my lifebelt; and even had we succeeded in 
getting close in shore,—a rather doubtful question at best— 
we should have been too much exhausted to hope to live 
through the tremendously heavy sea which we knew must 
be breaking all along the bleak, rocky coast. 

So we remained by the raft, which was our only hope, 
and lived through a night the memory of which will not 
easily be forgotton. 

It was beautifully fine except for the bitterly cold wind, 
and the sky was cloudless. The moon, nearly at the full, 
shone clear and bright, so that we could plainly see each 
other. As the long, dreary hours wore slowly away our 
number kept getting gradually less, as one by one the poor 
fellows, worn out and exhausted, released their grasp on 
the life-lines and floated away, their lifebelts temporarily 
preventing them from sinking. Some of them, before 
finally giving up the struggle, seemed to entirely lose their 
senses, and, becoming greatly excited, raved and shouted 
wildly, while others held on to the last with a sailor’s 
instinct, but gradually losing their hold fell away with 
scarcely a murmur. 

And thus the hours dragged out their weary length, till 
it seemed as though that awful night were endless and that 
the dawn would never come. We who remained could do 
nothing but hold on, cramped, cold, and miserable, not 
knowing how soon we, too, would have to follow those 
already gone. 

It was about three o’clock in the morning, as near as I 
could judge, when the last man dropped off, making a total 
of sixteen who had succumbed during those twelve dreadful 
hours, from the apprentice of seventeen to the old sail- 
maker of seventy-four. 

There were now but three of us remaining—the carpenter, 
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the second mate, and myself. We therefore thought we 
might venture to get on to the raft and see if it would bear 
us. This we did, but found it necessary to keep in certain 
positions upon it, as the least extra weight on one side or 
the other caused it to tip over. 

Between the two small masts we spread a boat sail, 
standing under the lee of it to try and find some shelter 
from the bitterly cold wind that pierced through our wet 
clothes, chilling us to the very marrow. 

Three more forlorn-looking objects it would have been 
hard to find as we stood there looking anxiously for day¬ 
break, while the raft rose and fell heavily on the swell, 
bringing the water as high as our knees, so that sitting 
down was altogether out of the question. We suffered 
agonies from cramp, and we longed for the sun to shine out 
brightly to warm our famishing bodies. But in this we 
were disappointed, for the morning dawned gloomy and 
overcast, with a thick damp haze all around the horizon, so 
that we could not see any great distance. As the daylight 
increased we looked anxiously around with the hope of 
seeing some passing vessel, but there was nothing in sight; 
we were utterly alone on the cold, dreary waste of waters. 
Our only hope, therefore, was to try and propel the raft 
towards the land. But here a difficulty arose, for we had 
no means of telling in what direction the land lay. We 
had had no sight of the sun, which would have been a good 
guide to us ; and the small boat’s compass, which, strange 
to say, had not been washed away during the night, proved 
absolutely worthless. We found it utterly impossible to 
steady it, owing to the manner in which the raft was 
pitching and knocking about. 

Concluding, therefore, that the wind was still S.S.W., or 
thereabout, we decided to shape a course by it, and with 
this object in view we trimmed the boat-sail upon the masts 
and headed the raft as nearly as we could calculate towards 
the land, dividing our weight so as to keep the raft level. 
In this manner we drifted along very, very slowly. 

About this time we all began to feel the cravings of 
hunger, having had nothing to eat since early the previous 
day. Thirst, however, did not trouble us, owing, I suppose, 
to the fact of our bodies being in the water all the time. 
As may easily be imagined we were all three beginning to 
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feel the effects of our long exposure, for it must be 
remembered that during our last night on the ship we had 
had no proper rest, and all the next day we had worked 
hard, so that we were not in what one might call the very 
best condition to face the hardships through which we had 
passed. The second mate, a hardy young native of Islay, 
seemed to have no end of staying power, and I felt a long 
way yet from being beaten. The carpenter, however, though 
only a young man, began to show signs of giving up the 
struggle. He sat down on the raft, saying it was no use 
trying to hold out any longer, as he was completely worn 
out. 

The second mate and I, however, pooh-poohed the idea, 
telling him to stand up and keep the raft in trim, so as to 
allow us to make as much headway as possible. Pulling 
himself together, he got upon his feet again, and before very 
long he sang out joyfully, “ There’s the land ! ” 

“ Where ? ” we asked ; and he pointed in what, according 
to our calculations, would be a north-westerly direction. 
If our reckoning was anything near right there certainly could 
be no land there. Notwithstanding this, however, we all looked 
eagerly in the direction indicated, and again the carpenter 
shouted, “ There it is ! ” but immediately correcting himself 
said, “ It’s a steamer’s smoke.” True enough it was, for 
as we rose again on the swell we all three saw it, though it 
was a long way off—just a faint cloud of smoke coming 
slowly out of the haze on the horizon. 

Here at last, we thought, was a possibility of rescue, so 
we immediately set about contriving some means to attract 
the attention of those on board the steamer. 

Casting the lashings off a handspike on the raft, we 
fastened on to it two handkerchiefs, one of which I had had 
around my head : the other the carpenter had been wearing 
around his neck. McCleod, the second mate, being the 
tallest man of the party, stood up and waved these aloft, 
whilst the carpenter and I sat down and held on to him to 
keep him steady, it being impossible to stand upright on the 
raft without some support, as it rolled fearfully on the 
swell. 

Meanwhile our hearts were gladdened by the fact, that 
the steamer, now plainly visible, was certainly coming in 
our direction, though, from the way she was heading, it 
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was evident that she would pass quite a considerable 
distance from us. We shouted with all our might and blew 
our small whistles, though it was a matter of impossibility 
for either sound to carry such a long distance. 

The steamer came steadily on, never altering her course 
or making the least sign that anybody on board had yet 
seen us. We waved our signal and shouted ourselves 
hoarse, but all apparently to no purpose. When she was 
about four miles away from us she still held steadily on her 
course, and it seemed as though she would pass without 
seeing us. The suspense of those few minutes was agoniz¬ 
ing. Would she see us? At last she was abreast of us, 
and then she passed by. Now, for the first time, I 
experienced a feeling something akin to despair. 

Not so, however, the second mate. “ They must see 
us I” he cried. “ Whatever is the officer on that bridge 
thinking about ? ” Still we frantically waved our signal, 
shouting and yelling madly. How hungrily we watched 
for the least sign that we had been seen can only be 
adequately realized by those who have had the misfortune 
to be in a similar strait. 

At length we noticed a white cloud of steam streaming 
away from the fore side of the steamer’s funnel, and 
presently the hoarse, welcome sound of her whistle was 
borne over the waters to our anxious oars. The steamer at 
the same time altered her course and steered right towards 
the raft. We were saved ! 

What a magnificent sight she was as she bore down upon 
us ! When within a safe distance of the raft she stopped, 
and a boat was quickly lowered and came speeding towards 
us, propelled by strong willing arms. In a very short 
space of time we found ourselves walking a ship’s firm deck 
once more, though the feat, by the way, was rather more 
than our wearied limbs were equal to, the soles of our feet 
being quite sore and tender. Needless to say we received 
every care and attention from those on board the steamer, 
which proved to be the Cachapoal, of Valparaiso, com¬ 
manded by Captain H. W. Sorensen, and bound to 
Valparaiso. 

The boat returned to the raft, and taking it in tow 
brought it alongside the steamer, where it was hoisted on 
board. A photograph of our little tossing and tumbling craft 
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was taken by a passenger on board the steamer as the boat 
came alongside. 

It was eight o’clock on Tuesday morning when we were 
taken off the raft; we had, therefore, been seventeen hours 
in the water. On our arrival in Valparaiso on the evening 
of the same day, in answer to the steamer’s signal, the 
surgeon of the Chilian warship Esmeralda came on board to 
see us. The carpenter, who had been feverish and delirious 
for some time, was taken ashore to hospital at once, but 
the second mate and myself, he said, simply required a 
day or two’s rest. Next day we experienced considerable 
difficulty in walking, our feet being very sore, and a day or 
two afterwards the second mate also had to go into the 
hospital, as his face broke out in large blisters. I was 
fortunate enough to be able to get along without the aid of 
doctors, my only trouble, besides the soreness of my feet, 
being a stiffness of the left hip. 

Some little time after our return to England I was 
pleased to learn that the Board of Trade had presented 
Captain Sorensen with a pair of binoculars, suitably 
inscribed, in recognition of his kind services to us when 
“ Adrift on a Raft.” 
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HOW JOHN NESTALL ESCAPED THE 
ELEPHANT. 

By S. Eardley-Wilhot. 

The Author, who Is himself a Forest Officer of many years’ experience 
and a great sportsman, tells the peculiar history of an elephant hunt, 
in which the central figure escaped from an irritated tusker in a 
remarkable manner, and in so escaping fell into another peril even 
more menacing. 

It is but a few months ago that John Nestall* was the 
picture of health and vigour; his iron nerve and splendid 
physique were the envy of many who had Bpent more years 
than he in this enervating climate of Burma. To-day he 
seems to be listless and gloomy, his hair is streaked with 
grey. He is nervous in the extreme, and takes no interest 
in sport; indeed, whereas formerly all his conversation 
was of big game, he now changes the subject or leaves the 
room when the talk threatens to take a sporting turn. 
His friends speak of him as “poor Nestall!” and fear 
that he will never be the same man again; but their 
verdict is probably the outcome of the well-known pessimism 
of friendship which entitles'one to make the worst of one’s 
comrade’s mishaps. In point of fact, it is much more 
likely that in time his nerves will resume their tone, and 
that he will be as enthusiastic as before. I, the recorder of 
this incident, hazard this opinion from personal experience, 
as I also was once reduced to an almost similar condition, 
the result of an unfortunate encounter with a tiger. Yet 
I recovered sufficiently to again enjoy sport which had 
temporarily become a terror to me. 

It happened in this way. Nestall, accompanied by two 
friends—the three mounted on a couple of elephants—was 
proceeding in the course of his duties through the dense 
mountain forests of Upper Burma, when the track of wild 
elephants was observed. In that country time is not of 
much moment, and during eight or nine months of the year 
you live a jungle life. Supplied with a few of the neces¬ 
saries, but none of the comforts, of existence, you wander 
through pathless forests, your nightly shelter being a 
“ lean-to” of bamboos covered with a tarpaulin : your food, 


# For obvious reasons this name is not the real one. 
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eggg and fowls, if you happen to come across the scattered 
villages, and if not, then only the meat the forest provides 
to season the “damper” or rice which forms the staple 
sustenance of yourself and your followers. 

Thus, when elephants were discovered in the vicinity it 
meant, first, sport ; secondly, perhaps, a valuable trophy; 
and, lastly, meat for the whole camp. With these incen¬ 
tives it is not surprising that Nestall should have decided 
on following the trail and endeavouring to secure one of 
the herd. 

So long as absolute silence is maintained and the 
approach is made up-wind, nothing is easier than to arrive 
within shooting distance of wild elephants when the sports¬ 
man is mounted on a trained animal. You see, the 
intruder is mistaken for one of the herd, and the noise 
made in crashing through the jungle is not so alarming as 
the stealthy approach of man or beast; for any attempt at 
secrecy is invariably the signal for distrust. In these circum¬ 
stances it may well be imagined that no long period elapsed 
before the herd was sighted, and it was found to comprise, 
besides some ten or twelve females and calves, a male of 
noble proportions and warrantable tusks. Unfortunately, 
however, when manoeuvring to secure a shot at close 
quarters the elephants got the wind of the sportsmen, and, 
as is usual in the case of an unknown danger, the leader of 
the herd advanced to reconnoitre, and, if necessary, defend 
his precious charge. 

The most carefully-trained elephants can never be said to 
be quite trustworthy; they are liable to sudden fits of 
nervousness when there may be no real cause for alarm, 
whereas actual danger would probably be met without 
flinching. Such a contretemps took place on this occasion, 
and resulted in a senseless stampede, the wild tusker, 
attracted by the commotion and determined to make the 
intruders pay dearly for their temerity, followed heavily in 
the rear. In the frenzied rush through the dense forest 
Nestall was swept off his mount by an overhanging branch, 
and found himself, happily unhurt, though much shaken, 
defenceless on the ground. On the one hand could be 
heard the clatter of his departing comrades, and on the 
other the advance of the infuriated wild elephant of great 
proportions. It says much for Mr. Nestall’s presence of 
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mind that, dazed as he was, he at once grasped the situa¬ 
tion and recognised that safety lay not only in ascending a 
tree, but also in selecting a stem of suitable thickness from 
whence he might in confidence await the onslaught of his 
foe, and haply also the return of a rescuing party. Near 
at hand he espied the dead trunk of a large tree, and 
separated from it only by a foot or two stood a sapling of 
convenient size for climbing. In a moment (one’s brain 
works rapidly at such times) Nestall had swarmed up the 
sapling and sat, at a height of some 15 ft. from the ground, 
on the edge of the dry stump, which he now for the first 
time ascertained to be hollow. 

His position even now was not an enviable one, for he 
was exposed to the heat of the afternoon sun while the 
tusker was questing around in the vicinity searching for 
his victim. Nestall was also worried by the knowledge 
that it might be long before the stampede of the trained 
elephants could be stopped, and further, that even then it 
might be too dark to take up the return trail to his 
assistance. Therefore he realized that he might well be 
forced to pass the night in his present position without food 
or sufficient clothing, and suffering also from the effects of 
his fall, which now began to cause him some inconvenience. 
His mind, however, was speedily diverted from these 
thoughts by the arrival of the tusker under the tree; and 
whether it was the moral shock of mutual recognition or 
that physically produced by a furious charge on the sapling 
—or perhaps both combined—the result was that Nestall 
lost his balance and fell, not to certain death on the earth 
below, but into the hollow tree, where he found himself in 
temporary security. 

For some moments Nestall congratulated himself on his 
fortunate escape, and struck by the humour of the position 
amused himself by picturing the astonishment of his friends 
on their return, and the rage and wonderment of the tusker 
outside, who was continuing his search for the enemy who 
had so miraculously disappeared. By degrees, however, 
as the excitement wore off and he began to feel wearied 
and sore from his unusual experiences, the prisoner found 
his forced confinement irksome and wished for some way 
of escape. He learnt that the soil on which he stood was 
composed of masses of rotten wood and fungus which raised 
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him above the earth level, but still not sufficiently to enable 
him to reach, either by stretching or jumping, any hold for 
his hands on the edge of the trunk. He then endeavoured 
to pile the, debris of decaying wood to one side so as 
gradually to raise himself to the requisite height; but in 
this attempt after many efforts he remained unsuccessful, 
for the standing room was so limited that there was no 
space to build a mound large enough for his requirements. 
Up till now he had not thought seriously of his position, 
but when it dawned upon him that without help there 
could be no exit from this living tomb the depression and 
terror which suddenly overwhelmed him amounted almost 
to despair. But not for long did he give way. 

The sun was now setting, and the forest was deathlike in 
its stillness ; the air became cold and damp, and, to add to 
the pangs of hunger and thirst which now commenced 
to assail him, he had to contend against the pain of bruises, 
which during the first excitement he had hardly noticed. 
Knowing that it would be useless to waste his strength in 
futile endeavours to escape from his prison, he decided to 
lose no chance, but to pass the night wakefully, shouting at 
intervals, though he had faint hope that he could be 
relieved before daylight, or that the sound of his voice 
would penetrate far into the forest. 

It is needless for me to enlarge on the terrors of that 
time; briefly it may be stated that alternate periods of 
despair and hope—the latter growing shorter as his strength 
failed in the struggle against cold and pain—were happily 
followed by the sleep of exhaustion. 

When Nestall awoke the day had broken and a new fear 
gripped his heart. Had his companions returned and 
passed him by when sleeping? In a frenzy he shouted 
and beat his prison walls with hands and feet till obliged 
from weakness to desist. Then he felt indifferent to his 
fate and passed hours in a state of exhaustion and stupor 
which he mistook for resignation. That it was not so was 
proved when at noon the sun poured its vertical rays upon 
him; the intense heat aggravating all his sufferings, which 
now became intolerable. Then, once more rebelling 
against his fate, he wasted his strength and energy in 
despairing efforts for freedom, leaping against the side of 
the tree, clinging with bleeding hands to any small 
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projection, but only to fall back time after time, and finally 
to acknowledge that his fate was stronger than he. 

It was late that afternoon when his dulled senses first 
heard in the distance the tones of the wooden bells which 
in Burma all trained elephants carry suspended from their 
necks. The sound came as might a sudden reprieve to a 
wretch about to suffer at the hands of the executioner ; but 
the revival of hope was almost as much of a shock as had 
been in the first instance the recognition of his hopeless 
position. Again he had to pass through the agony of 
uncertainty. Would his friends arrive within saving 
distance of his prison? Would they hear his feeble cries 
for assistance ? He determined to wait—to husband his 
strength; to shout only when he judged that his rescuers 
were near enough to hear him. Meanwhile the sonorous 
tones of the wooden bells continued, and even appeared to 
come closer and closer—then ceased altogether ! Evidently 
a halt had been called and matters were being discussed. 
When the sounds were resumed they appeared to Nestall 
to be fainter; he listened intently, and in a few seconds 
was convinced of this fact. 

He knew, then, that his life depended on the results of the 
next few minutes ; he shouted again and again for help 
until his cries died away in almost inarticulate moans of 
despair; then he remembered nothing more till he awoke 
to find himself lying in the shady forest, whilst his friends 
were applying the simple remedies they possessed in the 
endeavour to restore him to consciousness. It was far 
into the night before they reached their little camp, and 
Nestall sank into a sleep, broken all too frequently by 
sudden awakenings to the horror of despair till he recalled 
the oircumstances of his escape and present safety. 

The delay in his rescue was readily explained. The 
stampede of the elephants had not been arrested till dusk; 
the night was spent in endeavouring to find the position of 
the camp, and it was not till nearly noon that a start had 
been made laboriously to follow up the trail of the previous 
day. The cries uttered by Nestall as he listened to the 
sound of the retreating elephants had been faintly heard; 
they had ceased ere his friends reached his place of con¬ 
finement, and it was merely a lucky chance that induced 
them to examine the hollow trunk. A hat lying at its 
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foot, a shred of clothing above, had suggested a more 
detailed investigation, with the happy result that Nestall 
had been extracted from his prison and restored again to 
liberty. 

Such are the facts of Nestall’s case. There are those 
who smile at its recital—who point out that his sufferings 
were due merely to the want of mental eontrol; that he 
would equally soon have been saved if he had not given way 
to his fears. To such arguments no answer is possible, but 
when listening to them one may be excused for believing 
that had these critics been placed in similar circumstances 
—nay, if they had been even left solitary to wander these 
vast forests—they would not have extricated themselves 
without even more serious consequences. 
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CAPTAIN HOWELL’S EXPLOIT. 

By Basil Tozer. 

How Captain Wilfrid Howell tried to save the life of a West African 
missionary’s wife by swimming the swift and treacherous Eibbi Elver. 
The exploit was performed under a hail of bullets, and Captain Howell 
was seized by a crocodile in mid-stream. 

The following was received from the lips of one who 
actually witnessed Captain Howell’s exploit: “ After adopt¬ 
ing the profession of a civil engineer and spending four years 
or so in South America, Mr. Wilfrid Howell returned to 
England and worked five years in South Wales for the South- 
Western Bailway Company. It was there that he first 
joined the Glamorgan Volunteer Artillery and commanded 
the Skewan Battery ; and it was also in South Wales that 
he was granted leave of absence in order that he might go 
to Africa to make a survey for the construction of a new 
railway to be laid down on the West Coast. In October of 
1897 he left England, and three months after he had 
reached Sierra Leone he found himself among the Kwaia 
people in the neighbourhood of Songo Town, which is about 
thirty miles up country. 

“Already the Kwaias were showing signs of rebellion, 
and long before Howell reached their territory he had been 
warned not to enter it. But he seems to scorn all idea of 
there possibly being danger anywhere, or at any time. So, 
accompanied by a few native boys and only one white man, 
he fearlessly proceeded with his survey. Soon he reached, 
and afterwards crossed, the Biver Eibbi, which runs in a 
south-easterly direction, and in due course he came to a 
town called Mabang, a town which lies, roughly speaking, 
ten or twelve miles west of the Botofunk station. Night 
after night—I happen to know this for a fact—Howell’s 
little party was surreptitiously attacked by small bands of 
natives, or, as they are called out there, ‘ war-boys,’ but by 
day he still continued to make his survey, being anxious, if 
possible, to finish the work without being obliged to apply 
for military assistance. 

“ So matters continued until about noon of May 3rd, 
when a native schoolmaster suddenly appeared in the 
distance, rushing wildly towards Howell’s camp. That the 
new-comer had good cause for alarm was quickly made 
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evident, for no sooner was he within earshot of onr friend 
than he began to gesticulate excitedly, and to shout out 
to Howell and his companions to fly for their lives.. It 
appeared that only a few hours previously five American 
missionaries in Rotofunk had been massacred and brutally 
mutilated, and that the band of rebels who had committed 
the atrocious outrage were even then hastening towards the 
Howell camp. 

“ ‘ I myself saw them at their fearful work not three 
hours ago,’ the poor fellow gasped, almost distraught 
with terror, and he sank exhausted to the ground close 
to Howell’s feet ; 1 I myself saw them, and I saw, 
too, the remains of their victims ; so fly now, don’t 
stop to take your goods, don’t delay a moment longer, 
but cross the river and then the swamp beyond it, and 
make direct for Songo Town—that is your sole chance of 
escape.’ 

“ Howell told me afterwards that even then he would not 
have believed the man’s seemingly incredible report had he 
not known him personally. Indeed, I found out subse¬ 
quently that Howell himself had at that time just been 
spending a fortnight with the very missionaries who were 
murdered. Three of them were ladies, I discovered, and it 
had been Howell’s intention to stay with them longer; had 
he stayed he would, in all probability, have shared their 
fate. This comparatively insignificant outbreak, I may 
mention here, was the beginning of a very serious rebellion, 
not so much among the Kwaia people as among an even 
more warlike tribe, who, I believe, are commonly known 
as the Great Mendis. 

“Captain Howell is a man of prompt action, and in a 
case of emergency he quickly makes up his mind what to 
do and what not to do, the latter decision often needing 
more forethought than the former. Upon the present 
ocoasion, therefore, his native carriers having nearly all 
deserted him as soon as they heard of the uprising, he 
hastily concealed underground his theodolites and other 
valuable instruments, and having then and there signalled 
to his remaining companions to follow him, he made 
straight for the Ribbi River again. Upon their all reaching 
the opposite bank in safety, Captain Howell set to work to 
destroy all the canoes, and when this was done he and his 
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companions started off across the great lagoon which 
stretches away from the river bank. 

“As subsequent events proved, he had done exactly the 
right thing, but had not done it a moment too soon, for 
within an hour after he had left his camp the native 1 war- 
boys ’ came down upon it in hundreds, ready to massacre 
every living soul they could find. Fortunately the place 
was by that time completely deserted, so that the raiders 
were forced to content themselves with pillaging and then 
burning all that was left of the camp itself. 

“At last, on his coming into Songo Town again, and 
finding the people there already demoralized, Captain 
Howell, exhausted though he was, determined to push on 
to Waterloo, the second largest town in the Colony. This 
he did as soon as he had dispatched to Freetown several 
swift runners to inform the Governor there of what had 
just occurred at Eotofunk, and to ask for military assistance. 
Then, anxious to meet the forces which he knew would be 
ordered out soon after his messengers had reached their 
destination, he went in search of the railway track to 
Waterloo, and, finding upon it a loose trolley, proceeded 
down the track until he came in sight of the train conveying 
the troops to Waterloo. This train he quickly boarded, and 
in a short time it steamed into the station. 

“ Arrived at Waterloo, Howell did not let the grass grow, 
but with much difficulty succeeded in raising a body of 
eighty volunteers, all of them good men and true, as well 
as intelligent and active. Within two days he had partly 
trained these men, and had established among them a 
sufficient amount of discipline to render them efficient for 
fighting purposes. The troops which had been sent to his 
assistance consisted, he now discovered, of the Frontier 
Police, commanded by Captain Cave, and also of some new 
recruits from the Great Mendis (the very tribe that had risen 
in rebellion) for the West African Eegiment. 

“By means of forced marches they all of them quickly 
reached Songo Town; but no sooner had they arrived there 
than authentic information was received to the effect that 
Mrs. Kane, the wife of the superintendent of the Eotofunk 
Mission, had not been massacred with the rest of the 
victims, as she was at first supposed to have been, but 
had escaped from her assailants and fled into the bush. 
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Instantly a special force, consisting of thirty volunteers, 
twenty-five Frontier Police, and twenty-five of the West 
African Regiment, was dispatched under the command of 
Captain Marescaux, with orders to rescue, at any cost, the 
unfortunate lady from her perilous position. 

“Now, I must particularly draw your attention to the 
fact that this attempt was likely to involve considerable loss 
on both sides; moreover, that our men about to make it 
would be forced to face the dreaded hidden dangers of bush¬ 
fighting, a species of peril which certainly is enough to 
demoralize the best trained of European troops, to say 
nothing of newly-recruited West African natives. 

Now for a more personal narrative :■— 

“ At last, towards the end of a long and tiring march, we 
sighted the glistening surface of the now famous River 
Ribbi, and presently came alongside it at a point where its 
breadth exceeds 150 yds. and its depth 35ft. Hardly had 
we arrived there when a rattle of rifles between 200yds. 
and 300yds. beyond the opposite bank, followed almost 
instantly by a whistling shower of bullets over our heads, 
warned us that the enemy had opened fire, and almost at 
the same moment we discovered that all boats, canoes, and 
rafts upon our side of the stream had just been destroyed 
or cut adrift. 

“ How was our little force to be landed upon the opposite 
bank in order that it might pursue and disperse the enemy, 
and ultimately rescue the lady we sought ? But one way 
presented itself, and what that way was we all of us 
realized in a moment, for it was obvious that one or more 
of our men must swim the treacherous river, in which so 
many whirlpools and under-currents were clearly discernible, 
even from where we stood, and bring back at least one of 
the boats which we could see moored along the opposite 
shore. Then the question passed quickly from mouth to 
mouth, Who would go ? Who would risk—nay, in all 
probability fling away—his life in an attempt to swim a 
broad, swift-flowing river full of whirlpools and concealed 
currents, and, worse than all, fairly swarming with 
crocodiles ? 

“ Thrice a call was made for volunteers, and still no 
voice was raised in reply. These men, so bold under 
ordinary circumstances and in open fight, so reckless even 
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in hand-to-hand warfare when blows are struck in return 
for blows received, and the thought of death and all else is 
forgotten in the rush and excitement of the hour—not one 
of these ordinary dare-devil lads, I say, could summon 
courage enough to enable him to face in cold blood that 
which would most likely end in a horrible form of death in 
the middle of a river, smooth upon its surface, but turbulent 
enough beneath. 

“ Then, of a sudden, a commotion was seen to be taking 
place in the centre of a small group at the end of a line of 
men on the very edge of the river, and a moment afterwards 
a report spread through the ranks—a report which I could 
scarcely believe until I saw Captain Wilfrid Howell, divested 
of all clothing, spring into the water, and, amid protests and 
exclamations of disapproval and dismay from a dozen of his 
friends on shore, begin to swim out into the stream. A few 
of his powerful side-strokes soon carried him out of earshot, 
however, and then, somehow, I seemed to realize for the 
first time that the enemy were still firing at us, and that 
here and there our men were dropping in ones and twos 
and threes, though our own side had kept up an irregular 
but incessant fusillade whilst preparations were being made 
for the act of heroism that I had just witnessed. 

“ Howell must have been fully forty yards from our 
shore, I should say, before we became aware that the 
enemy had discovered our tactics and begun to fire at the 
swimmer. Fortunately a man’s head makes a very small 
target, and when that target is bobbing about in mid-stream 
it becomes exceedingly difficult to hit. A small clump of 
brushwood upon the opposite side of the river was now 
pointed out to our men, and upon this clump they were 
ordered to concentrate their fire as much as possible. This 
spot, it so happened, lay in a line exactly over the swimmer, 
so that now Howell’s position became one of even greater 
peril than before, let, not for an instant flinching from 
his self-imposed task, or, apparently, thinking of turning 
back, he bravely struggled onward. 

“ At any moment, as he must himself have known full 
well, he might be sucked down into an unseen whirlpool, 
or dragged under by a crocodile, or shot either by the 
enemy, on purpose, or by his own men, by accident. None 
of these thoughts, however, if he indulged in them, seemed 
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to disconcert him in the least, and by the time he was half¬ 
way across the river I could barely discern him, for his head 
had become outlined against water rendered temporarily of 
a dull, leaden hue, owing to a passing cloud. 

“ Instinctively, therefore, I raised my glasses, and a 
moment later I could clearly mark the swimmer's every 
stroke. His face, I could see now, looked stern and 
resolute, and he did not seem to be fatigued. Steadily, but 
slowly—how slowly he himself must have realized with 
terrible vividness—he drew nearer to the opposite bank. 
And what a long way ahead of him that bank still seemed 
to be ! Would he—could he—ever reach it ? More than 
once I caught my breath as I marked the scores of tiny 
white splashes that so incessantly disturbed the apparently 
sluggish surface of the water round and about him. These 
splashes, I knew, were caused by bullets, many of which 
kept flopping into the water unpleasantly near his head. 

“ Now he had covered fully two-thirds of the distance. 
Assuredly all danger must be over; assuredly he would 
reach the shore in safety; and in my excitement I almost 
shouted, as though by so doing I could cheer him on. I 
can see it all now as plainly as if it were taking place once 
more, and can almost feel the great lump that rose in my 
throat and the choking sensation that came upon me as 
with horror and dismay I suddenly noticed the slimy snout 
of a full-grown crocodile travelling swiftly along the 
surface of the water barely five yards behind the heroic 
swimmer. 

“ Suddenly the snout vanished, and hardly had I time to 
realize how hopeless my friend’s chance really was of ever 
reaching land again, when I saw Howell quickly turn right 
over on his back, with a sort of jerk. Instantly I knew the 
crocodile was attacking him. Twice Howell dived, and 
twice again I caught a momentary glimpse of the huge 
reptile, the whole of the monster’s back being once distinctly 
visible. Then to my great surprise and intense relief 
Howell came again to the surface, and though now he 
looked scared and seemed to be terribly exhausted, he swam 
bravely onward, and the crocodile was seen no more. 

“ I tell you it was the closest thing I have ever seen. I 
could have shouted like a boy when I saw our friend at last 
emerge from the water and limp feebly up the opposite 
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bank. Then, though the crocodile’s teeth had cut deeply 
into his right thigh and only just missed an artery, Howell 
set to work to search for a canoe fit to row back in. AH 
the craft we had seen from the other side of the river proved, 
however, to have been purposely rendered useless by the 
enemy, who still kept volleying us at irregular but frequent 
intervals. Rain, too, had now begun to descend in torrents, 
so that for a little while Howell could not be discerned at 
all. 

“ As a fact, he was endeavouring, during the whole of 
that interval, to repair one of the boats, but finding at last 
that his efforts were in vain, and that neither by hook nor 
by crook would he be able to get hold of a navigable canoe, 
he calmly sat down to rest, in spite of the bullets which 
were still whistling about him, and to staunch, as well as he 
could, the blood still flowing freely from his lacerated limb. 
At last, feeling slightly stronger, and seeing that no good was 
to be done by his remaining where he was, he once more 
faced the horrors of the river by swimming slowly back to 
us, this time, fortunately, without being attacked. The 
congratulations that were showered upon him on his return 
I need not trouble to tell you about. What he needed far 
more than congratulations, however, was medical aid, and 
this we soon obtained for him, for that very night the entire 
expedition returned to Songo Town for reinforcements, and 
thither Howell and other wounded men were conveyed by 
bearers. 

“ At first it was feared that Howell’s leg would have to 
come off, as in eight cases out of ten the bite of a crocodile 
brings on blood-poisoning, but in the end the operation was 
not performed. Mrs. Kane, the American missionary’s 
wife, was never heard of again. Most likely, poor woman, 
she died in the bush. Had it not been for Howell’s prompt 
action in the first instance, however, every white man in 
his own camp, in Songo Town, in Waterloo, and most likely 
also in Freetown, would have been massacred, so sudden 
and so totally unexpected was the uprising. Howell, of 
course, raised the alarm in all these towns, and so gave the 
inhabitants ample time to fly, or to take measures for their 
own defence.” 
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A BEDROOM BATTLE WITH A PYTHON. 

By Claude Manning (Coenubia Estate, Mount 
Edgcumbe, Natal). 

An exciting incident of life in the Coast Lands of Natal, telling how 
an old man had a life or death fight in his tiny bedroom with an 
enormous snake. The Author had the python taken to his house and 
skinned. 

I am the manager of a large sugar estate on the Coast 
Lands of Natal. The following amazing narrative of an 
encounter with one of the giant boas which infest the dense 
cane-brakes on this estate was related to me a few days ago 
by Mr. Fildes, who has rented a few acres from the company 
I am associated with during the last twenty-five years. 

To render the adventure I am about to submit to the 
public more lucid, it should be mentioned that the hero of 
the Story is an old and somewhat feeble man of over sixty 
years of age; also that he has entirely lost the sight of one 
eye, and has consistently led an absolutely hermit-like 
and solitary life in the wild fastnesses which abut on the 
huge jungle that stretches for miles along the Indian Ocean. 
Mr. Fildes maintains a precarious existence by keeping a 
few fowls, aud these have at times attracted civet-cats, 
pole-cats, the great Kaffir mongoose, and a variety of other 
vermin and reptiles from the depths of the jungle and heavy 
canes which surround his small cottage. In fact, his life 
during the long 'period that he has resided here has been 
one of incessant warfare with the prowling and predatory 
enemies which are for ever descending on his small flock of 
poultry. He has passed through the most hair-breadth 
escapes, and many of his adventures would vie in absorbing 
interest with any of those which have appeared in the 
columns of the Wide World Magazine. But to proceed 
with the incident now in hand. 

“ There,’ 1 said Mr. Fildes, as I rode up to his door and 
my horse shied at the form of a great python which lay 
stretched before me, terrible even in death—“ there lies one 
of those huge reptiles which have lately nearly cleared my 
poultry-yard; and this may be the very one which caused 
the mysterious disappearance of my poor little spaniel a 
few days ago.” 
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On my remarking how white and unstrung he appeared, 
Mr. Fildes at once related to me the following extraordinary 
adventure he had passed through, only a few hours previous 
to my arrival—a purely chance one, by the way :— 

As you probably know, I have lost many fowls lately, 
and on one occasion, not a week ago, a python visited that 
small chicken-house, and devoured six pullets. The reptile’s 
broad trail to and from the building was plainly visible in 
the damp sand, and led to the thick scrub in the valley. 
My poor little faithful dog also disappeared suddenly, and 
I felt sure that she had fallen a victim to a snake—either a 
boa or a black mamba. I was naturally very much upset, 
and for several nights past have slept uneasily, not knowing 
what each hour might bring in the way of some sudden 
attack. 

Last evening, about nine, I was reading, when I was 
startled by hearing a great outcry amongst the fowls which 
roost in the mulberry trees just outside my door. I lit my 
stable lantern and rushed out, not waiting even to take a 
weapon. The night was intensely dark ; rain was steadily 
falling, and the wind soughed dismally amongst the mul¬ 
berry branches overhead. 

I raised the lantern, and peered into the blackness above 
me. The feeble light flickered and quavered, casting dark 
shadows hither and thither, as the flame bent before the 
rushing wind. I could see nothing, however, and was 
greatly puzzled to account for the disturbance, as snakes 
and other vermin seldom visit me before the early morning 
hours. Suddenly, with a great outcry, the fowls above me 
took wing, and for a few minutes there was an indescribable 
babel of shrill voices—the rushing sound of pinions over¬ 
head, and the metallic clang of the galvanized iron roof of 
my house as the terrified birds lit on it in scores. Still I 
could see nothing, and a dead silence followed. The uproar 
had ceased as suddenly as it had commenced; only the 
soughing of the chill south wind, the steady patter of the 
rain on the fallen leaves, and the cry of some far-off night 
bird relieved the intense stillness which now reigned. I 
began to feel very uneasy, and was in the act of returning 
to the open door, which now loomed black before me 
a few paces off (the incoming wind had apparently extin¬ 
guished the light I had left burning on the table), when 
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with a loud flop something fell from the trees right in my 
path. The next instant the rays of my lantern flashed on 
the dark form of a monster snake as it glided noiselessly away 
into the inky blackness beyond. Cautiously I advanced, 
and saw that the reptile was passing rapidly between two 
large water-casks which stand a few yards to the left of my 
door. In the excitement of the moment, not thinking of 
the risk I ran, I laid the lantern on the ground, and seizing 
the serpent by the tail, began to haul away for dear life. 

I am not a strong man, I know, but I confess I was 
astonished to find how feeble my strength was when pitted 
against that of my scaly foe. 

My attempt to prevent the creature’s escape between the 
casks was utterly futile I I was rapidly drawn along, and 
very soon (had to leave go my hold. I ran back to the 
lantern, picked it up, and rushed into the dining-room for 
my gun, which always stands ready loaded in a comer. 
With it in my hand I hastened outside, and rapidly 
quartered the open space beyond where the barrels are. 
Up and down I went cautiously, yet quickly, the lantern 
well in front, and the gun at full cock. 

Not a sign of the python oould be seen, however, and in 
utter bewilderment I noticed that there was no spoor on the 
wet sand. The huge serpent had apparently vanished 
mysteriously into the black depths of the heavy scrub before 
me, leaving behind no trace of its departure. I was utterly 
nonplussed, and as I stood there, uncertain where to go or 
what to do, the melancholy, weird cry of a “ bush baby” 
echoed through the aisles of the great forest before me like 
the wail of some lost spirit. An involuntary shiver ran 
through my frame, and, for the first time for years, I 
suddenly realized the utter loneliness of my life and its 
surroundings. Overpowered by this feeling, I went back to 
the house, thinking that I should neither see nor hear 
anything more of the python—at least that night. 

On entering the living room, I fancied I heard a slight 
rustling from somewhere in the darkness beyond me, but as 
the light revealed nothing, I came to the conclusion that a 
rat must have scampered across the floor at my approach. 
It was now late, so after a careful survey of the dining-room 
I passed into my bedroom, locking the door behind me. I 
had commenced to undress, and was sitting on the bed, still 
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racking my brains to account for the strange way in which 
the python had escaped, when something—an inspiration, 
perhaps; I cannot tell exactly what, unless it were a whisper 
from merciful Providence—something seemed to tell me to 
get up, and search the dark corner behind a large tin box, 
which is at the head of my bed. The former was in deep 
shadow, and it was only when I closely approached it that 
the flame of the candle lit up the dark recesses behind it. 
Then—great heavens I what did I see ? A huge, shapeless 
mass, coil upon coil—there lay the monster serpent within 
four feet of where my head would have rested in sleep! 
The great hungry reptile raised his flat and hideous head 
as I approached, and glared at me with a cold, deadly stare 
that looked absolutely demoniacal in the feeble rays of the 
candle. 

Almost paralyzed with horror, I gazed for a while at the 
death which lay before me in its most ghastly form, while 
my hand, trembling like that of a drunken man’s, caused 
the light to dance madly to and fro around the grim form 
which lay in the dim shadows beyond. Suddenly the python 
raised his head higher, and more threateningly than before, 
and immediately the long, quivering tongue, which now shot 
forth, broke the spell which had sat so heavily upon me. 

I staggered back to the corner of the room where I had 
most fortunately laid the gun, and leaving the candle on 
the table near the bed, I again approached the great reptile. 
Finding that his retreat was in deep shadow, I held the 
light in my left hand, while with my right I thrust the gun- 
barrels forward till they nearly touched the dreadful coils ; 
then I pulled both triggers. The roar of the double discharge 
in that confined space was almost deafening, and the thick 
smoke nearly blinded me. Recovering myself I darted to 
the wall behind me, and seized a large and heavy bush 
knife, whioh was hanging there. All this was the work of 
a few seconds, but those seconds were almost fatal. For 
the wounded, enraged reptile was only a few feet away, 
lashing most furiously around him, whirl upon whirl, while 
a perfect fountain of blood spurted upward from the great 
rent which the double charge of shot had torn in his side. 

Then ensued a scene I am powerless to describe. I have 
but an indistinct recollection of leaping hither and thither, 
to avoid the onslaught of the huge python as it dashed 
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around the small room in its agony, overturning chair and 
table in its mad rush; while every now and then I would 
get in a blow with my keen blade. More than once did I 
almost fall within its ponderous coils, and I recollect making 
a wild spring on to the table just in time to escape the 
cavernous jaws which lunged viciously at me. Finally the 
monster weakened, and I was able to deal him such a 
slashing blow on the neck that the sharp steel cut right 
through the tough skin into the vertebra. This practically 
ended the fight, and in a few minutes more I lay gasping 
for breath on the bed, utterly exhausted, and covered with 
perspiration from head to foot. The reaction was so great 
after the struggle was over that I could only see the writhing, 
though lifeless, form of my dead foe through a kind of yellow 
mist. 

It was only after a stiff tot of brandy that I was able to 
stagger to the dead reptile, and haul him outside, as you 
now see him, and let the cool, fresh night air into the 
stifling atmosphere of the little arena wherein I had fought 
the biggest fight of my life. 
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By Herbert Perkins. 

The story of a terrible situation. The Author, exploring a marine 
cavern, and walking along a narrow ledge above the water, is sud¬ 
denly gripped by one of the terrible tentacles of a “ squid”—and the 
tide was rising I 

Finding I was likely to be kept in Sydney for a consider¬ 
able time, I bought a third share in a large open sailing 
boat. The other shareholders were her skipper and a 
gentleman who only showed up for a sail occasionally on 
holidays. As for the skipper and I, we fairly lived in her, 
and spent nearly all our time knocking about the harbour, 
camping in pur boat, and between fishing, shooting, etc. 
(there was some shooting to be got in those days), we had 
a good lazy old time of it. 

On entering Sydney Heads you see a fine bluff headland 
facing you. This is Middle Head, and the water of the 
harbour proper, leading up to the city, flows round its left- 
hand side; whilst round the other a fine wide branch called 
Middle Harbour runs inland for many miles. Middle 
Harbour was then an ideal camping-ground for boating and 
fishing parties, and greatly affected by us. At the time of 
the occurrences I am going to relate we had been down 
there some days, and with us was a lad some years younger 
than myself. We called him Charley; he was a first-rate 
boatman, a good fisherman, and a frequent member of our 
crew. 

The skipper had gone overland to North Sydney on some 
business, and Charley and I were by ourselves. At this 
time we had a fad for catching the common green rock-eels ; 
or rather for coaxing them out of their holes with a baited 
hook on the end of a stick. On the morning in question, 
leaving the yacht moored out in the stream, we pulled 
ashore in the dinghy bent on this rather silly sport. To 
make what follows clear, I must explain that the hills 
shutting in Middle Harbour are mostly rather steep, and 
come down boldly into the water. Along the foot of them, 
however, there is, in many places, a level fiat shelf of what 
I will call sea rocks, only covered at high water. The 
width of this shelf varies greatly, and is in places littered 
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over with boulders and stones, fallen from the hill-sides. 
Just beyond where we landed on this shelf is a high steep 
point, round which the harbour turns ; and a little way on 
our side of it there had been, at some time or other, a 
regular avalanche from above of great rocks and large flat 
slabs of sandstone, which had piled themselves against one 
another in an almost systematic manner. 

As Charley and I were passing round the edge of this 
avalanche, I noticed for the first time (though I had often 
been that way before) an opening between two of the rock 
slabs facing the water, and immediately over a wide fissure 
in the shelf. There was plenty of room to get through at 
that stage of the tide, which had just turned for the flood, 
and so I decided to have a look inside, while my mate went 
on round the point. I presently found that the fissure ran 
into a circular rock-hole some 15 ft. in diameter, roofed in 
by the overlapping rock slabs. Round it on one side was a 
narrow ledge, barely a foot wide, on which these rocks 
rested, but from the way they slanted over the water I 
could only get along the ledge in a very awkward fashion— 
at one time going sideways with my back to the rocks and 
leaning forward over the pool. After sidling along as far as 
I could get, I saw there was no chance of eel-fishing there, 
and was going back when, unfortunately for me, I stopped 
to admire the beauty of the pool. The water was about 
4 ft. deep, nearly awash with the ledge, and perfectly clear. 
In the middle a large boulder, like a miniature island, rose 
above the water, and all round it and the sides of the pool 
there waved a most lovely wealth of seaweeds of many 
colours and shapes—-corallines, sea-anemones, and other 
marine growths. It was a regular little sea garden. I may 
as well mention also that I was bare-foot and bare-legged 
up to the knees at the time. As I was standing, admiring 
these marine beauties, with my right foot slightly over the 
ledge, I suddenly felt something like a strip of wet flabby 
green hide flap round my right ankle, and looking down, 
you may imagine my thrill of horror when I saw that it 
was the tentacle of an octopus, the creature to which it 
belonged being underneath the ledge, here undermined by 
the water, and therefore just out of sight. In the fright it 
gave me I dropped my eel-stick into the water, and was in 
the act of stooping to try and recover it, when I suddenly 
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thought of what one of the Balmain watermen had told me 
only a few days before. He had been out at low water one 
morning after bait, and while lying down flat on some rocks 
with his head over the water, poking about with a sort of 
harpoon called a mutton-stick, and searching for a star-fish 
he knew to be there, the creature had whipped a tentacle 
round his neck, and the only way he could get loose was 
to roll over into the water, which was only up to his knees, 
and then, getting a firm purchase with hie feet, he managed 
to tear off the horrid thing. 

It struck me that, in the very cramped position I was in, 
I should be completely helpless if I stooped for the stick 
(rather a difficult job without toppling forward) and hap¬ 
pened to get another tentacle round my arm, so I let the 
stick go. Bolling over into the water was out of the 
question, for, as I have said, it was fully 4 ft. deep, and 
instead of being fast by the neck like the fisherman, and 
being able to get a purchase on the bottom for my feet—if 
I went overboard it would be a case of heels up and head 
down. 

Of course, I tried to drag my foot away, but as soon as I 
did so the brute whipped two more slimy tentacles round it, 
thus holding me with three—and yet leaving himself with 
five others to moor himself fast with. Well, I tugged and 
pulled away, and poked at the horrid tentacles with the 
other foot, keeping a sharp look-out not to get it caught too, 
for ever so long ; but all in vain, there was no shifting them. 
For one thing, I could not exert much strength in the 
awkward way I was standing, and I was really frightened 
all the time of falling forward into the water. Every now 
and then, slackening up his moorings a bit, the brute would 
pop his hideous body and wicked-looking eyes above the 
ledge, which by this time was beginning to be covered by the 
rising tide; but a movement of the other foot or the waving 
of my arms always made him bob down again. 

I had been at this game fully half an hour, judging by 
the rise of the tide, and was having a spell, keeping my feet 
as wide apart as possible, when to my disgust I felt my left 
foot seized in a similar way, by another and much smaller 
octopus, but he was big enough and strong enough, in my 
then state, to hold me hard and fast. It is firmly believed 
by our fishermen that star-fish hunt in couples. I am 
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inclined to the same opinion now, though I cannot vouch 
for its correctness. 

Things began to look serious, though I can safely say 
that at the time I was not seriously frightened, my prin¬ 
cipal fear being that the horrid creatures would commence 
to bite me. I take no credit to myself for this, for it was 
simply the result of ignorance of the danger I was in; for 
surely, though I have had rather an eventful life, I was 
never in more deadly peril, I kept consoling myself with 
the thought that at the highest the tide would not reach 
farther up than my waist, and something was bound to 
happen before then. 

In the meantime I kept on shouting and eooey-ing for 
help. There were plenty of gaps in the roof where the rock 
slabs did not meet. Through some of these the sun poured 
in his brilliant rays, and through others I could see up the 
hill-side, the green trees rustling in the breeze, and showing 
up in sharp contrast against the bright blue sky. This 
made me feel really bad and want to get out all the more. 

As the tide rose both star-fish came up bodily on to the 
ledge. If only I had had a knife or an axe 1 Under other 
circumstances it would have been interesting to watch the 
methodical manner in which the hideous things moved 
themselves, loosing one of their mooring tentacles at a time 
and getting a firm hold with it, before bringing up another. 
I still managed to keep them at bay by shouting, waving 
my arms, and jerking my legs as much as I could. When 
I did so, they would shrink back and erect their bodies, seem¬ 
ing to puff them out and glare at me with their terrible eyes. 

I am certain there is no other living creature with so 
devilish an expression in its eyes as an octopus. I had now 
been held fast by both feet for a considerable time—more 
than another half-hour I counted—when I noticed a move¬ 
ment among the seaweeds on the far side of the great 
boulder in the middle of the pool, and after a while I 
fancied I saw something writhing about among them, but 
then again all was still. At first it struck me as being 
probably a large rock-eel. 

Presently I saw it again as it flickered over the face of a 
rock, and this time I knew with my first feeling of terror 
that it was no eel, but the tentacle of a huge octopus, a 
regular “ old man." 
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I had every opportunity of examining the two star-fish 
that held me, and I judged the biggest one to have tentacles 
from 22 in. to 24 in. long, and the other from 15 in. to 
18 in.; but this new monster on the far side of the boulder 
must have had tentacles over 4 ft. long. I form this esti¬ 
mate from long experience, having killed and seen great 
numbers of these loathsome creatures since then. The 
discovery of this fresh danger would have been a greater 
shock to me if just about the same time I had not caught 
the sound of Charley’s voice answering my shouts. When 
he got close I made him understand he was to climb on top 
of the rocks, and I can assure you that his face looking 
down through one of the gaps in the roof was a very 
welcome sight to me. In the yacht, which was not more 
than 150 yds. away, we had a loDg light bamboo, intended 
for the shaft of a lance. I told Charley to get this and lash 
a very sharp-pointed bait knife on to its end, and to be 
sharp about it. This he soon did, and passed-it to me 
through the roof; then taking a steady aim I stabbed the 
smaller star-fish fairly between the eyes. The instant it 
felt the knife it left my foot and clasped its tentacles round 
the bamboo, and a tough job I had to get it loose, I can tell 
you. Then I repeated the operation on the other brute, 
which was still worse to get off the shaft than the first 
one. Both the repulsive creatures sank down to the sandy 
bottom of the pool, where they caught hold of one another, 
twisting and writhing themselves into a regular knot like a 
bunch of snakes. 

I only just managed to get out of this horrid den without 
diving, and you may believe that, though far from realizing 
the mortal danger I had been in, I was very thankful to 
stretch my cramped limbs in the bonny, wholesome, free 
sunshine. 

On my way to the dinghy I heard Charley, who was still 
perched on the rocks, calling to me to come back and see 
some jolly lark or other, but I was not so inclined, having 
other views, and getting aboard the yacht as quickly as 
possible, I administered to myself a good nip of strong rum 
internally and then rubbed my ankles with some of the 
same medicine. I wish to say here distinctly, that although 
I had been in the grasp of first one and then two octopuses 
for considerably over an hour (both Charley and I calculated 
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it an hour and a half from the tide rise), with their tentacles 
round my ankles and stuck on to my naked skin, I never 
felt any agonizing pains from the contact of their suckers. 
My legs got certainly very much cramped from the strained 
position I was kept in, and there may have been a slight 
numbness from impeded circulation, with a slight pricking 
something like what is called “ pins and needles.” I cannot 
describe the feeling of the tentacles better than I have 
already done, as a tight adhesive clasp. Where the suckers 
had been were little round red marks. I rubbed my legs 
two or three times with the spirit, and next morning the 
marks were barely traceable. I need not add that neither 
octopus sucked or absorbed any blood from me. 

When Charley came aboard he described the “ lark ” he 
had wished me to come back and see. 

“ Just as you got out of that beastly hole, I saw a huge 
star-fish—and, by Jove, he was a boomer !—dart round the 
big rock and fasten on to the two beggars that were squirm¬ 
ing about on the bottom. First he seemed to want to 
separate them, then when he found that was no go, he 
laid himself flat on top of them and seemed like to gather 
them together in his feelers. So I dropped a lump of rock 
down on him and made him bolt off for a spell, then back 
he came again, and I kept him at this game for a bit, but 
each time he cleared off I could see where he had been 
biting bits out of his mates. My word, it’s a precious good 
job for you, old man, you didn’t have that big chap to deal 
with ; he would have made it pretty warm for you.” 

In which statement I cordially agreed then, and do so 
still more cordially now, when I think the affair over. 
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By Captain Cecil Dyce. 

How a young Indian official had a hand-to-hand fight with a 
leopard, which he killed by sheer Btrength and a daring inspiration. 

An Anglo-Indian author of repute, who writes under the 
nom-de-plume of “Maori,” in a book entitled “Sport and 
Work in the Nepaul Frontier,” mentions incidentally that a 
powerful young Scotchman, belonging to the Forest Depart¬ 
ment, in a struggle with a leopard, “ by pure physical strength 
dashed the animal’s brains out against the jagged edges of 
the stump of a sal tree.” A line or two lower down he con¬ 
tinues, “ Of course, the young hunter was horribly mauled in 
the encounter, but by this splendid feat he saved his own 
and a fellow-creature’s life.” It is the story of this deed, 
heard from the lips of the hero of the adventure, that is 
here narrated, and as far as possible in his own words. The 
hero is my friend Captain Edward Wood, formerly Conser¬ 
vator of Woods and Forests in the North-West Provinces 
of India, but now retired :— 

At the time I had not been very long in India, and was 
temporarily posted as assistant engineer to the Etawah 
branch of the Ganges Canal. As the line of rail from 
Cawnpore to Etawah was on the point of completion, our 
executive engineer naturally wished to transfer our head¬ 
quarters from Mynpoorie to the latter place, which from its 
position would now be altogether more convenient and easy 
of access. Thus it came to pass that one fine morning I 
found myself marching into Etawah, then unknown ground 
to me. On entering the station I espied a European hard 
at work with theodolite and chain, surveying ; stepping up 
to him I said, politely :— 

“ Will you kindly direct me to the nearest camping 
ground ? ” 

“ Tell me now, are you Edward Wood ? ” he asked. 

This sudden question, couched in tones redolent of the 
“ Ould Counthrie,” took me by surprise, but I answered, 
promptly :— 

“ Yes, that is my name.” 

“ Faith, then, we have been on the look-out for you for 
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some time past. Me own name is Patrick Cogan, and I 
belong to the same Department as yourself — sorry I 
can’t accompany you home—too busy. But I’ll write a 
note to my wife, who will look after your creature 
comforts.” 

This was a piece of luck, but I subsequently discovered 
that the invitation was characteristic of the man, who, if a 
trifle off-hand, was as kindly and hospitable a soul as ever 
breathed. 

He scribbled a few lines and handed them to a peon, 
under whose guidance I duly reached the bungalow, intro¬ 
duced myself to the lady of the house, had an invigorating 
tub, and presently sat down to a bountiful chotahazri (early 
breakfast). We were yet in the middle of the meal when 
Cogan rode up, with a small crowd of gestulating natives 
following in his wake. 

“ I say, Wood,” he exclaimed, “ see, here are at least 
half-a-dozen villagers at me. They all declare that some 
wild beast, of which they are mortally afraid, and which 
rejoices in the outlandish name of ‘ tenduah,’ has taken 
possession of their fields, and they want me either to kill it 
or drive it away. Maybe it is a hyena or a wolf; do you 
feel in the humour for a bit of sport ? ” 

“ Certainly,” I answered ; “ but all my baggage, including 
guns, is behind.” 

“ Oh, then I’ll lend you a tolerable blunderbus,” he 
rejoined, cheerfully. 

Very soon we made up a party and started in the direction 
of the village. I was armed with a gun, the right barrel 
of which was loaded with shot, and the left with ball. 
Presently we reached some wheatfields, in which the corn 
stood nearly 4 ft. high, for the land was well irrigated. 
Here the beaters formed line and the drive commenced. 
We worked systematically through several fields, but with 
no result; and I was getting a trifle careless and inclined 
to fancy that amid the general din and hubbub our 
quarry had sneaked away unperceived, when, to my 
amazement, right in front I saw a fine, full-grown leopard 
dash across a patch of open ground to where the cover was 
denser. 

Without thought or calculation I let fly—and, as is usual 
under the circumstances, instead of the bullet, my charge of 
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shot added some extra speckles to the already beautifully 
spotted skin of the animal. In truth, I must have pep¬ 
pered the brute sharply, for he instantly wheeled round 
and charged. The celerity of his onset was such that I had 
no time to collect myself: he came at me like a thunderbolt, 
so to speak. I fired my remaining barrel; of course, missed, 
and was hurled to the earth, at the same moment my 
weapon went flying from my grasp. The impetuosity of the 
leopard’s attack carried him several yards beyond me ; I 
managed, therefore, to spring up just in time to face the 
infuriated beast a second time. 

From this point I offer my description of the fight with 
considerable diffidence. Under the circumstances one’s recol¬ 
lection must of necessity be faulty and confused. It seemed 
to me that at one time I was clutching the brute’s throat 
with one hand in a resolute attempt to keep his fangs from 
tearing open my windpipe, and his claws from disembowel¬ 
ling me; while with my right fist I instinctively rained 
down a shower of blows on his head and neck, precisely as 
though I were in deadly grip with a human being. At 
another time I was sprawling on the ground, the result 
doubtless of a frenzied effort to throw off the panther and 
be free of him, even though it were only for a moment. On 
the latter occasion my fingers came in contact with the steel 
barrels of my weapon ; and this proved a God-send, for in 
the “ round ” that ensued I so battered my spotted foe that 
I must have rendered him dizzy. In the meantime, seeing 
how fully the leopard was occupied with my luckless self, 
some of the natives, recovering from their panic, returned, 
and I remember quite distinctly that Cogan’s gun-bearer 
actually succeeded in placing the muzzle of the loaded rifle 
he carried against the panther’s body, making the while 
frantic attempts to pull the trigger, but the gun refused to 
go off, as it was on half-cock. Nor, in the mad excitement 
of the moment, could I muster sufficient Hindustani to tell 
the capering idiot of his mistake. The native, however, 
paid somewhat dearly for his stupidity, for the leopard 
suddenly turned from me, and, springing on the foor fellow, 
bore him to the earth. 

Then, for me, there came a blissful pause in the breathless 
fight for life I had been waging; yet, strange to say, half-a- 
dozen seconds were enough to put new vigour into my 
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relaxed muscles. There was the leopard barely two yards 
off, its superb frame dilating with rage as it stood triumphant 
over at least one conquered foe. Its hind-quarters were 
nearest me, and its splendid yellow tail swayed to and fro 
before my eyes. My shattered, useless gun slipped from my 
fingers, for, to tell the truth, that oscillating tail fascinated 
and drew me, and before I well knew what I was about I 
had seized it at the root, and, putting all my strength into 
the effort, had swung the leopard clear of the man, and was 
whirling the brute round, with my own body answering to 
the motion. Quite three-parts of a circle had been com¬ 
pleted, when I felt a great shock, and the leopard’s skull 
seem to crack. It had come into violent contact with the 
ugly spiked stump of a sal tree. Probably the impact also 
broke its neck ; but after the shock I remembered no more, 
as I must have dropped down in a dead faint, due doubtless 
to loss of blood and exhaustion after the terrible excitement 
of the struggle. 

Of course, the question naturally arises, where was Oogan 
all this time, and how was it he was not at hand to help 
me in my difficulty ? It must be remembered, however, 
that neither of us expected to find a leopard in the fields, 
hence Cogan was at the extremity of the drive some 100 yds. 
distant, and at the moment I fired his attention had been 
diverted by a drove of wild pig which broke cover quite 
close to him. He, however, arrived in time to witness the 
finale of the fight, which, though so full of incident to 
myself, could not from first to last have occupied many 
minutes. 

Tor many weeks I lay seriously ill with fever, delirium, 
blood-poisoning, and their concomitants. The surgeons at 
one time wished to amputate my arm, but were afraid I 
might sink under the operation, so fortunately they left it 
alone. At length a good constitution and the devoted, 
careful nursing I received at the hands of Mr. and Mrs. 
Cogan (to whom I can never be sufficiently grateful) pre¬ 
vailed, and I became convalescent; but it was quite six 
months before I was once more fit for work. My arm 
is badly scarred and indented, so also is my chest, 
and I have partially lost the use of these two fingers. 
Otherwise, I am thankful to say, I am none the worse for 
the terrible tussle I had with that leopard, whose glossy, 
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speckled coat I have always retained as a trophy. Of 
course, it was my friend Oogan who, during my illness, 
had the skin beautifully cured, and when I became con¬ 
valescent presented it to me with a kindly little speech. 
The native gun-bearer, I am glad to say, recovered very 
quickly from his wounds, which were not of a serious 
nature. 
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By Ernest Brockman. 

The moat appalling true narrative on record. 

My name is Ernest Brockman, and in May, 1896, after 
having served the Chartered Company as postmaster and 
telegraphist in Mashonaland, I returned to England for six 
months’ holiday. At the expiration of this period I went back 
to Africa, making straight for Beira, where, in December of 
the same year, I was introduced to Major Patrick Forbes, 
who represented Mr. Cecil Rhodes in Northern Rhodesia, 
and had charge of the telegraphs and general administration 
of that particular territory. The construction of the Trans¬ 
continental telegraph wire—Rhodes’ pet scheme, the 
“ Cape to Cairo ” telegraph—was being actively pushed 
forward, and Major Forbes suggested that I should join 
the working party at “ the front,” going direct to Chinde, 
at the mouth of the Zambesi. 

I promptly acted on this suggestion, and some weeks 
later found myself one of a very large party of telegraph 
workers in the very heart of Central Africa. The great 
work was going on surely and rapidly. Yet it was practically 
then unknown to people at home. We worked in sections or 
gangs, each section being composed of 100 or 200 natives, 
under the command of a white man experienced in the 
work of telegraph construction. The first gang cleared 
the forest along the route where the wire was to be laid, 
the next gang dug holes for the poles, and the third section 
fixed the poles upright and placed the insulators in position. 
The section I had charge of was the last of all, and my 
duty was to test the wire after the ordinary work of the 
day was finished. I had to see that proper communication 
was maintained with our base at Blantyre, so that we 
could order up stores as required. Our object was to take 
the wire right up to Lake Tanganyika, whose northernmost 
point was about 700 miles from the extreme south of Lake 
Nyassa. 

About the beginning of October I found myself 
fairly settling down to work in the telegraph camp, about 
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thirty miles distant from Kota-Kota. My mate—the only 
other white man at that place besides myself—was a stout¬ 
hearted Irishman, named Dan Morkel; and we had a 
following of about fifty niggers. Our camp was established 
in a small clearing in the great forest about two hundred 
yards in circumference. This clearing was almost entirely 
encircled by oil palms, which stretched away on all sides 
for countless miles, interspersed at intervals with groups 
of rubber trees and prickly cactus. This open space also 
contained three regular made huts, built for us by the 
natives, whilst they themselves put up curious little brush¬ 
wood shelters for their own use. My friend Morkel 
occupied one of the huts, the second was used as a storage- 
house, whilst I was the occupant of the third. These huts 
were circular in shape, and about 10ft. in diameter. It 
is necessary here to say a word or two about the construc¬ 
tion of the huts. Stout poles, 2ft. or 3ft. apart, were first 
of all driven into the ground to form the skeleton of the 
hut, and the walls were simply of matting, woven out of 
strips of shredded bamboo. There was, however, an inner 
coating of twisted grass, and a thatched roof of the same 
material. 

My hut was near the centre of the clearing, and close by 
it was the telegraph wire on which we were working. A 
small wire ran right down into my hut, and was connected 
with a telegraph instrument resting on a cask that stood 
by my bedside. The cask itself contained our sugar, and 
was used by me as a table. My bed was composed of 
four bamboo stumps, with bamboo netting stretched 
between them, on which the mattress was laid, and I was 
provided with a couple of pillows and two or three 
blankets. Above the bed was a mosquito net, supported 
on bamboo poles at the corners, and enveloping me com¬ 
pletely like a big square meat-safe. The bed, I should 
mention, stood close to the wall of the hut, almost opposite 
the doorway, which was merely a small opening, blocked 
up at night by a shield of grass and bamboo. My Lee- 
Metford rifle stood leaning against the sugar barrel, where 
I had placed it on retiring to rest. These details may be 
uninteresting in themselves, but they are, nevertheless, 
necessary to a complete realization of my terrible tale. 

On the fateful day I arose soon after sunrise—say, about 
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a quarter to six—and, as I had no very pressing business 
on hand, I went out into the forest round about for a 
little shooting, accompanied by two or three niggers. My 
luck was not very great, however, although I succeeded 
in potting a hartbeest; and I returned to camp about four 
o’clock, when I had tea with Dan Morkel in the open air. 
When the meal was over, we sat smoking before the big 
fire our boys had lighted for us and we continued to tell 
yarns to one another until nearly ten o’clock. This gossip 
in front of the camp fire in the open air was our regular 
custom on fine nights. At this time the dry season was 
drawing to a close, and the weather was not quite so 
warm as it had been. At a little after ten o’clock I began 
to yawn, so I rose to my feet and tried to peer out into 
the extraordinarily dense darkness of the night, I said 
good-night to my companion, and we each went off to 
our respective huts, intending to go to bed without delay. 
I was not sleepy, however, and after getting into bed I 
commenced to read a copy of Tit-Bits that had reached 
me by the last mail. My reading lamp was the end of a 
candle, stuok in an old whisky-bottle, and placed on the 
sugar cask by the side of the telegraph instrument. I 
gradually dozed off and lost consciousness. The next 
thing I remember was waking suddenly up at about mid¬ 
night and listening to the doleful howlings of the hyenas 
that surrounded the camp. These brutes were afraid to 
come too near; but as they didn’t seem inclined to go 
away, I thought it would be a good idea to go out and see 
what effect a shot might produce amongst them. I drew 
on my coat and trousers, took my rifle, and went out into 
the darkness, where nothing was visible except the hideous 
yellow eyes of the hyenas gleaming amongst the forest 
trees. The silence of the night was strangely oppressive— 
so much so, in fact, that I thought of going across to 
Morkel’s hut and asking him to come out and have a shot 
with me. I changed my mind, however, as he was not a 
keen sportsman, and went noiselessly over to my hut, 
when I fastened up the door again, and then slipped into 
bed. I couldn’t have been there long before I fell into 
that sound sleep from which I was to have such a ghastly 
awakening. It was—as near as possible—two o’clock in 
the morning when I suddenly became conscious of some- 
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thing moving backwards and forwards, and up and down 
underneath my bed. Just as consciousness was growing 
clear and stronger, a loud, long, and indescribable sniff, 
sniff, broke the stillness of the night. Though my experi¬ 
ence of Africa was not extensive, I instantly realized that 
my death was at hand, and that a man-eating lion was 
under my bed ! No other animal, as I knew perfectly well, 
would be bold enough to come right into my hut in this 
manner. Now, everyone will ask what were my feelings 
in this dreadful situation. Well, all I can say is, that 
every one of my faculties seemed to be utterly paralyzed 
with horror. Though perfectly conscious of everything 
that was going on, I was unable to utter a sound. My 
heart beat as though it would burst, and its tremendous 
throbbings almost suffocated me. I was almost fainting 
with terror at the thought of so fearful a fate. After a 
moment or two I became aware that the lion had got out 
from under the bed, and was sniffing his way along the 
edge, perhaps a little puzzled by the mosquito curtains. 
I then seemed to realize that I must do something, and 
instinctively, yet as noiselessly as possible. I huddled all 
the pillows and bed-clothes up over my head and face— 
actuated by the same instinct, perhaps, which prompts 
little boys and girls to drive under the bed-clothes when 
afraid of the bogey man. 

No sooner had I done this than the lion, with a horrible 
purr, purr, grabbed me by the right shoulder, and dragged 
me out on to the floor, bed-clothes and all. The brute 
immediately commenced to suck the blood that streamed 
down my neck and chest, and every time I moved he bit 
the more savagely. As I raised my knees to get into a 
crouching, protective position, he gave me a little pat with 
his paws which nearly broke my leg, and inflicted a dread¬ 
ful wound. After a moment or two of this awful experience 
on the floor of the hut the monster dropped me out of his 
mouth, placed one proud and massive paw on my chest, 
and then, throwing back his noble head, he gave one, two, 
three, four terrific roars of triumph and defiance. As these 
mighty, reverberating sounds died away in deep, hoarse 
growls I could hear the devil’s own uproar outside. The 
niggers were firing off their guns like mad—the wonder is 
they never killed each other. I afterwards learned that 
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the first thing each of them did was to swarm up the 
nearest available tree in order to get out of harm’s way. 
It is necessary to bear in mind that a darkness prevailed 
in the clearing which might, in homely language, have 
been “ felt.” It seems that Morkel was awakened at the 
first roar, and, without a moment’s delay, he got out of 
bed, put on his trousers and hat, and then sallied forth 
with his rifle, thinking that the lion must at least be 
very close to the camp, judging from the loudness of the 
roar he himself had heard. He made his way, or rather 
felt his way, over to my hut, doubtless wondering why I 
had not come out to meet him. He was guided partly 
by the excited cries of the Kaffirs, and partly by the loud 
purrs of the fearful brute that had got me. When Morkel 
got to the door, he cried out, “ Brockman, where are you? 
Speak to me, for God’s sake 1 ” I heard him, as indeed I 
had heard everything else, but was absolutely unable to 
utter a sound, though I was fully aware that my life 
depended upon it. Morkel must have worked round my 
hut, and seen the hole made by the lion, who simply 
pushed the poles on one side, and then tore out the mat 
wall, and crawled in under my bed. Then, of course, poor 
Dan realized what had happened, and he ran to the other 
side, and kicked the door down. 

All this time, the only thing I seemed to take an interest 
in was the loud sipping suck, suck, made by the lion as he 
drew my life-blood into his reeking jaws. I remembered, 
with a pang of regret, that I had not lived a model life 
recently, and I began to pray as I had never prayed before. 
As I prayed, I thought how curious it was that I should 
be lying there without the slightest sense of pain, with a 
man-eating lion chewing my flesh and drinking my blood. 
I could not realize the full horror of the thing. I had been 
lying on my back on the floor of the hut, with my neck 
and head resting against the side, when Morkel kicked in 
the door. As he did so, the lion drove his terrible fangs 
into my right groin, and next moment, with another loud 
purr-r-r-r, he leapt out of the hut into the darkness— 
almost into Morkel’s face. As he ran with me 
he seemed to be twisting and jerking me round 
sideways, as though striving to get me on his back. You 
may imagine Dan Morkel’s feelings as he groped around 
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in the inky darkness, screaming out first to one nigger and 
then to another to bring lighted bunches of grass, for God’s 
sake. He found his way into my hut, and on feeling in 
the bed he placed his hand in a large pool of blood, which 
gave unmistakable information as to what had happened. 
The lion ran across the clearing with me for about thirty 
yards, and put me down under a big baobab tree. He 
ran with a springy leap, purring loudly as he went, 
for all the world like a contented cat. Even as he ran he 
was sucking violently, and as the flesh became dry in one 
place he let me half drop out of his jaws, and then bit 
savagely in another place, and commenced to suck again. 
The brute seemed to resent the slightest movement of my 
body. If I moved an arm he bit it viciously, and an 
uneasy jerk of my leg would be punished by a terrible 
scrape of the claws. I lay on my back at the base of the 
tree with the lion on the top of me, occasionally gazing at 
me with his great, luminous, greenish-yellow eyes, which 
seemed to fill me with unutterable loathing and horror, 
so expressionless and cold were they, yet so diabolical in 
their ruthless cruelty. I ought to tell you that from the 
very first I had not ceased to wonder how it was that the 
lion didn’t kill me outright—either by biting my head or 
tearing me to pieces with his terrible claws. I had seen 
lions kill oxen by driving their heads down between their 
legs and so breaking their necks, and I knew that if the 
monster who was drawing my blood in streams into his 
mouth only chose to kill me, he need only give me one 
little tap with his all-powerful paw. 

But the lion seemed perfectly content and quiet with 
his prey. I felt his long, rough tongue scraping up my 
thighs and abdomen, and as it crept up higher and higher 
I felt little gusts of his horrible, stinking breath, which 
was so utterly loathsome that I thought I should faint, 
so intense was the disgust that filled me. I half turned 
my head away, but still the long, greedy tongue rose 
higher and higher towards my throat. "Up to this time I 
had been reflecting, in a strangely calm manner, on the 
curious aspects of this frightful affair, precisely as though 
I were a disinterested outsider, instead of the dying victim 
of the man-eater. As I felt the lion’s carrion-soiled jaws 
near my face and throat, however, I was seized with 
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terror, and instinctively I threw up both arms, and thrust 
them far in between his jaws, and, indeed, almost down 
his throat. As I did so the monster snapped off three 
fingers of my right hand, and, horrible as it may seem to 
the reader, I actually left my arms and hands lying idly 
in the lion’s jaws. “Thank God,” I thought, “he is 
satisfied with sucking the bleeding fingers he has bitten 
off, and as long as I can keep him at arm’s length with my 
hands in his mouth, I will have yet a few moments of life 
left for earnest prayer.” And I prayed—God! how I 
prayed. Sometimes it seemed to me it was a little hard 
to die in this way, and I felt I didn’t want to leave my 
bones in that horrible place. My life, however, was fast 
ebbing away, and later on I didn’t seem to mind it so 
much. I grew fainter and fainter, and—so I am told—I 
kept moaning feebly, “ Dan, Dan. Oh, why can’t you 
shoot him, or do something ? Oh, Dan, Dan, Dan.” 

Constantly my thoughts reverted to my people at home, 
and I felt bitterly sorry on their account, for I knew how 
horrified and shocked they would be at my terrible end. 
After thinking of these things for a few moments, I would 
resign myself to death with a feeling of complacency, and 
then next moment, perhaps, I would have some kind of 
vague idea that I should be saved after all. I could 
distinctly feel each bite, because, although it caused not 
the slightest pain, yet, as the fearful fangs were driven 
into a fresh place in my thighs—-the monster only chose 
the more fleshy parts—I was conscious of a strange numb¬ 
ness in that particular part. I kept murmuring to myself, 
gently, “ Perhaps he won’t kill me, after all—perhaps he 
will, though, the moment he has sucked that place dry. I 
wonder when he will commence eating me ”; and then I 
reflected, quite in a serious sort of way, “He will find 
me very dry eating, after all the blood-sucking he has 
done.” 

During all this time the boys kept screaming, “Nkanga, 
Nkanga ! ” (the lion, the lion), just as if they themselves 
were in any danger in the lofty trees up which they had 
swarmed. Poor Dan Morkel was simply waltzing around 
the clearing in utter bewilderment and agony of mind. 
The appalling blackness of the night added a horror to the 
thing which no pen could describe. At last my friend did 
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induce two of the niggers to make a couple of torches of 
dry grass, and by the lurid and uncertain light of these, 
Morkel was enabled, though very indistinctly, to see the 
lion standing over my prostrate body. He was an 
enormous, gaunt brute, over 10ft. in length, and with a 
luxuriant tawny mane that imparted to him a most 
majestic appearance. Dan told me afterwards that, as he 
approached with his gun, I was moaning or crooning softly 
to myself. Up to this time my unfortunate companion 
was afraid to shoot, lest he should kill me instead of the 
lion. He screamed out, “ Keep cool, Brockman ”—a 
funny admonition, this—“only keep cool, and I will do 
what I can for you! ” As he approached, the lion took 
his fangs out of my groin, which was by this time a mere 
pulp, and he faced about, growling and snarling horribly, 
and with one big paw on my chest. How Morkel kept 
his head at ten paces from the lion 1 don’t know, but, 
anyhow, he levelled his rifle and fired. The lion immedi¬ 
ately staggered back a few paces, clear of my body, for he 
had been hit fairly in the eye, and the ball, after touching 
his brain, had come through the lower jaw, which it had 
broken badly. Morkel instantly proceeded to reload, but 
he was in such a desperate hurry that the level of his rifle 
jammed, and he found himself practically helpless. Will 
it be believed that this desperate man, now fairly at his 
wits’ end, rushed forward towards the lion and dealt him 
a terrific blow on tbe head with the stock of his rifle? 
This did the lion no harm, whereas Morkel’s gun was 
literally crumpled up. My friend, however, at once 
implored his torch-bearer to run over to the hut and get 
my rifle, and with this he killed the lion in two other shots. 

It may be asked, what did I do when I felt myself free ? 
It is important to remember that when Morkel’s first shot 
rang out in the night air, the lion had been worrying, 
biting, and sucking me for about thirteen minutes. Well, 
the moment the brute retreated from me, I actually got up 
on to my legs and ran for twenty or thirty yards ! Then I 
fell like a stone to the earth, and I remember no more 
until the next day, when I found myself in a warm bath, 
that had been prepared by Morkel to wash my wounds— 
of which I had one-and-tiventy ? My poor friend tells me 
that my naked body presented so shocking, so revolting a 
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spectacle, my hands, groins, and thighs being chewed and 
bloodless, like paper pulp, that he nearly lost his reason, 
and became delirious. All that night, however, my heroic 
companion had sat by my bedside until daybreak, and 
well do I remember that with awakened consciousness 
came the first poignant shock of agony from my wounds. 
For many days and nights I suffered the torments of the 
accursed, taking not one atom of solid food, but only 
enormous draughts of brandy and champagne. 

Now comes the horrible sequel of my story. Remember, 
at this stage I am hundreds, if not thousands, of miles 
from civilization, and even the nearest missionary doctor 
is far away from this remote spot. Without wishing to 
harrow you with unnecessary details, I may say that 
every one of my wounds mortified—no doubt owing to the 
poisonous filth that inerusted the man-eater’s fangs. As I 
was rapidly growing more and more feverish, Morkel resolved 
to send me by lake steamer to Bandawe, where I could be 
attended by Dr. Prentice, of the Livingstone Mission at 
that place. This steamer was due to make its monthly 
call the following day at Domara, only a few miles from 
our camp. A messenger was therefore sent to intercept 
the captain, and ask him to make a call a little farther 
down the lake in order that I might be put on board. I 
was wrapped in blankets and laid on a plank, which in 
turn was placed transversely on a canoe. Just after we 
had started for the steamer, however, quite a “ sea ” arose 
on the lake, and the plank shifted to one side, so that if I 
had not been grabbed by one of the men in the boat, I 
should have been drowned ! Is it not pitiful ? 

It took a day and a half to reach Bandawe, the weather 
being boisterous, and the water very choppy. A little hut 
was rigged up for me on deck, but I had a shocking time 
of it. When Dr. Prentice saw me at the mission station 
he told me that my case was utterly hopeless. My right 
leg, I was told, would have to go, but owing to my condition, 
it was deemed inadvisable to amputate it immediately on 
my arrival. Then there was no chloroform at the mission 
station and the ether had gone wrong through the climate, 
and therefore would not act. Thus I had to lie, conscious 
and screaming, in agony, while the doctor was cutting and 
carving away the mortified flesh from all parts of my 
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tortured body. It is perfectly clear that my day had not 
come, for all the bites in the thigh had missed the artery 
by about an eighth of an inch ! 

And night after night I went through the whole fearful 
business again. Ghastly, horrible nightmares took posses¬ 
sion of me, and I would have gone raving mad were it not 
for the powerful opiates that were administered. A 
slamming door, the sudden appearance of a man before me, 
anything and everything, threw me into a perfect agony of 
terror, pitiful to witness. My mind and reason were all 
but gone, and I, who had been a giant of strength, was like 
a timid little child, a mere wreck of a man in mind and 
body. 

The British South Africa Company have been very kind 
to me, for, of course, it isn’t as though I had gone out 
hunting, when, naturally, I should have to take the risks 
incidental to sport of that kind. I believe mine is the only 
case on record of a man-eater taking a white man out of 
his bed at night. I still hobble about on sticks, and I 
often wake up in a cold perspiration, thinking I can hear 
the soul-destroying sniff, sniff of the man-eating lion 
beneath my bed. 
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A FIGHT WITH A CONGER. 

By C. Reynolds. 

The graphic narrative of a long and terrible fight between a skilled 
fisherman and a giant conger seven feet in length. 

Thk sight of some very large conger eels in Billingsgate 
Fish Market has recalled an incident in my fishing 
experience which will, I believe, be found interesting to 
many of my readers. I had been staying during the 
autumn upon the south Welsh coast near Tenby, and had 
frequently occupied myself with sea fishing, fraternizing 
with the fishermen, occasionally going out with them in 
their smacks for a whole night, and making myself 
acquainted with all their operations. 

I heard wonderful yarns of sharks, whales, porpoises, 
dog-fish, and other denizens of the deep which they had 
met with in the course of their business, but was par¬ 
ticularly struck with their reports of the great congers 
which were to be found in the Bristol Channel. The 
accounts of their size, strength, and ferocity excited my 
interest so much that I became very anxious to meet and 
try conclusions with one of these monsters. 

With this object in view I applied myself more particu¬ 
larly to conger fishing, and gathered all the information I 
could on the subject. For some weeks I had varying 
success; I caught a variety of fish and a few congers of 
good size, up to 201b. in weight, but the giants I was hoping 
for did not visit me. Those of lesser size and other kinds 
of fish being so much more numerous, the baits fell to their 
share before the rare monsters came nigh, and I saw that I 
must devise some fresh method of baiting, or I might go on 
fishing indefinitely without accomplishing my purpose. 

What I wanted was a bait not very tempting to the 
majority of fish, but which a big, omnivorous conger would 
not refuse, and also too large for the smaller eels to swallow 
entire. This might lie long unmeddled with by the 
common crowd of the deeps, and thus give an opportunity 
for one of the great eels to come within range of its 
attractions. I might have to wait long, but I did not mind 
that, and could occupy myself meanwhile by ordinary 
fishing. 
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Having talked the subject over with my fishing friends, 
various suggestions were made for feasible baits, when one 
more promising than the rest was unexpectedly presented 
to me. One of the fishermen called at my lodgings, and, 
upon my appearing, he pulled two dead sucking pigs from 
under his arm, wrapped in paper. 

“Them’s the baits as’ll do it, sir, I believe,” said he. 
“ They’s only a week old, and was overlaid by the sow last 
night. My neighbour as owns her chucked ’em away, but 
as soon as I spotted 'em, I says to myself: “ That’s the 
bait as the gentleman wants; it’ll do the job if anything 
will. I’ll gut um and stuff um wi’ herrin’, they’ll want 
that.” 

I thought the idea a good one, and resolved to try them 
without delay, and made an arrangement with the man to 
go out fishing the Bame night. I had also an idea of my 
own, which I thought might increase our chances of 
success. This was to introduce something like the fresh¬ 
water angler’s plan of ground baiting into my sea-fishing. 
I accordingly procured an old sack, got it filled with fresh 
fish garbage and beach stones, and proposed to sink it at 
our fishing-place. 

The smell was sufficiently pronounced, and as water 
conveys the scent of anything within it very readily, when 
there is a current, and as eels have good noses, I expected 
the tide-flow would advertise its whereabouts to congers 
afar off, and they would be sure to follow it up and come 
within range of my lines, without being able to glut them¬ 
selves, unless they swallowed the sack whole. Congers, 
like fresh-water eels, being chiefly nocturnal, we purposed 
fishing all night, but it being midsummer, we should have 
daylight most of the time. 

We had all aboard an open rowing boat by the evening. 
The fisherman, his boy, and myself went off for a bank, or 
elevation of the bottom, about a mile from the shore, where 
there was about seven or eight fathoms of water at high 
tide. Having sunk our sack by a rope, so as to know its 
exact whereabouts, I baited my conger line and let it lay 
near the sack. I had about 60 yds. of good strong line, 
with a double gorge-hook of large size fastened on to a thin 
zinc chain about 1 ft. 6 in. long, for the conger’s teeth to 
operate upon, The bait was threaded lengthways with the 
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points of the hooks at the mouth, like a night-line for fresh¬ 
water eels. A heavy plummet was needed to prevent 
dragging, and we fished ledger fashion. 

Having set this principal line, we got out our ordinary 
tackle for general fishing, and soon began to catch fish fast, 
which I attributed in part to the sack having attracted 
them and stimulated their feeding. 

I kept a sharp look-out upon the conger line, which was 
fastened to the thwarts within reach, for there was no 
necessity to hold it and to pull up at the first sign, as we 
intended any worthy aspirant for the pig to gorge the bait, 
and he would doubtless give ample signs of his proceedings 
before it was time to pull in. 

I lighted my pipe and confined my attention to the 
conger line, while Sim and his boy went on with their 
ordinary fishing. The sack had evidently gathered many 
fish about the place and excited their appetite, for they bit 
well, and we had a good show of flounders, plaice, whiting, 
etc., and several of the wretched dog-fish, which were 
summarily murdered. Of eels there were plenty about, as 
the boy caught one about 10 lb. and the father one a little 
smaller, besides hooking a heavy fish which broke away, 
and which he knew by the feel to be a conger. 

My bait did not appear very tempting to them, but I was 
in hope that when taken it would be by a giant. My 
previous visitors, the crabs, favoured me several times 
again, and forced me to raise the line, but their movements 
were now familiar to me, and excited no false expectations. 

About three-quarters of an hour had passed in this 
manner. I was again raising the line slowly in the hope of 
bringing a good crab to the surface, when the bait was 
suddenly seized, dragged downwards with a violent pull, 
and held for some moments at the bottom and then carried 
straight away from the boat. 

“ That’s him, sir 1 ” yelled Sim. “ Give him time! Let 
him get it down ! ” 

I did so, and let him have about half the length of the line 
before I struck. It did not turn him one whit, and then I 
felt his weight and power both were tremendous. No 
shooting or darting as with the dog-fish, but a strong, 
heavy struggling strain forwards; it was like a man pulling 
against me, and the boat was swept round into the line of 
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tension as though it were but a band-box. As I tried to 
haul in I could not gain a yard of line ; in fact, it was as 
much as I could do to hold him, and I feared every 
moment that hook or cord must go. It could not last, and 
I let out more line, not knowing what else to do. Sim was 
much excited. “ He’s a conger, I’ll lay a crown, and a 
rattler too 1 I know his pull! That’s no dog ! ” cried he. 
Of course we might have dragged in at all risks, but I 
dared not do this, and dreaded a break every moment, for 
the line was as taut as a bow-string—when a thought 
struck me. 

“ Up with the anchor, Sim ! Quick, quick ! that’ll ease 
him a bit,” said I. 

No sooner said than done : Sim at the anchor, the boy 
at the sack, which he cut free, and we were loose upon the 
waves. Now began a singular and exciting contest. The 
boat was fairly towed about in various directions, while the 
struggle went on between myself and the monster. For 
more than a quarter of an hour this went on, without our 
catching a glimpse of him. As he frequently bored 
furiously for the bottom, I kept a heavy strain on to 
prevent this, for fear of rocks or sunken wreckage, and to 
avoid his twisting himself with the line, for either of these 
contingencies would have been fatal. 

The boat being loose was a great advantage, as we were 
lugged about hither and thither in a most extraordinary 
way. Had it been fast I am convinced there would have 
been a smash with my tackle. There appeared no proba¬ 
bility of tiring him out or drowning him—eels are not to be 
vanquished thus—and the sooner I got him in the better. 

The extent of the line out made this a lengthy task, but 
I shortened by degrees until I had but a dozen yards out; 
then for the first time we saw the great white coils beneath 
the water, and presently the ghastly, hideous head of a 
huge conger appeared above the surface. Now was the 
critical time! Ho ,v I blessed my stars for good tackle ! 

Sim stood ready with the gaff, while I hauled in, for get 
him aboard we must. 

His struggles became increasingly violent as he neared 
the boat, plunging, writhing and diying like a mad thing. 

He was now close in, within striking distance, lashing 
the water into foam and splashing it over the boat like a 
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a shower bath. He must be gaffed and dragged aboard 
without the loss of a moment’s time or the line will part, 
but this is no easy feat, for be is not an exhausted fish 
even yet. 

Sim makes several abortive strokes, getting no sure bold. 
I am in a fever of excitement and apprehension, when a 
lucky blow at the mouth strikes the big meat-hook through 
his lower jaw, and gaff and line together we haul him into 
the boat with a loud “ Hurrah ! ” 

But we have not done yet: he is full of life, longer than 
anyone in the boat, and thicker than my thigh—a veritable 
sea-serpent, and writhes himself clear of the gaff-hook 
almost immediately—only the line holds him! The boat 
is not big enough for such a floundering monster, and he 
will be in the sea again if we do not cripple him speedily. 

I kept hold of the line desparingly. Sim strikes again 
and again with the gaff and wounds him but can get no 
hold on his tough, slimy skin as the monster dashes about 
the boat. The boy bangs him with an oar and is knocked 
over by a blow from his python-like head. He fights 
savagely, striking like a snake, and his huge jaws grind 
upon the chain and snap together like a steel trap; I am 
amazed to see such ferocity, and a bite from that great 
mouthful of serried teeth would be indeed terrible. Blows 
appear to have little effect, and he flounces half over the 
gunwale. I pull frantically and get him back, just as a 
clumsy blow from an oar strikes my tight line close at his 
head, and, to my utter horror, the chain snaps from the 
hooks. 

Diabolus ! he is loose, and we shall miss him yet. Sim 
drops the gaff and, seizing a big oilskin overall, pitches it 
over the twisting brute and flings himself on the top of it. 
This is only a momentary expedient, for he cannot keep 
him under, but it may give me a chance with the gaff, and 
I stand back ready and look out for the head. 

Sim keeps up the battle grandly, rolling and grappling 
like a man in convulsions, and shouts for his fish-knife, 
with which he stabs through the oilskin furiously. Out 
comes the grizzly head, bloody and torn, up the side of the 
boat, and I get a fair stroke and drive the gaff-hook right 
through both upper and lower jaws into the planking; I 
drag it down against the bottom of the boat and hold on as 
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or my life. The filthy coils wind round my hips like a 
boa-constrictor’s, and I can hardly keep my feet, and am 
covered with blood and slime. 

Now is Sim’s chance, and he stabs into the monster’s 
gills up to the hilt, time after time. The blood flows 
copiously, and this quickly tells upon the twisting mass; 
his contortions become weaker, and in another minute the 
giant conger lies dying at the bottom of the boat. It has 
been a desperate struggle, but the fight is won and we have 
time to breathe. 

From the time we got “ the King of the Congers,” as 
Sim dubs him, on board, not more than five or six minutes 
have elapsed, though it may appear longer in the telling, 
and it has been the most exciting five minutes I have ever 
experienced. We were in high glee, you may be sure, and 
I never tired of gazing on my gigantic capture. I have 
never seen anything like him before. The expression of 
the head impressed me as truly diabolical: a brutish, cold, 
cruel ferocity is stamped strongly upon it, as with congers 
generally, but far more pronounced in one of such an 
amazing size. We stretched him out full length, and he 
reaches almost from stem to stern of the boat. 

“ Over seven foot, if he’s an inch ! I’ve never seed a 
bigger and but one or two as big, and on the water over 
thirty year, man and boy,’’ says Sim, who was English, 
and had been bred upon the Dee shore. “ I reckon we’d 
better go ashore and clean oursel’s, mister! ” added he, 
with a triumphant grin. “ And, Jim, there’s a nice job o’ 
swabbin’ for thee, lad I ” referring to the state of the boat, 
besmeared with blood and slime ; as, indeed, were the crew 
also. 

We accordingly rowed ashore with our prize, which 
proved to be 7 ft. 3 in, in length and 27 in. in girth. Sim 
made a good thing of showing it round Tenby. The skin 
and head I had stuffed and afterwards presented to the 
Mechanics’ Institute of my native town, where it was long 
an object of interest in the reading-room. Of its fate upon 
the collapse of that institution I have no information, 
having since left the locality. 
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Told by William Chaeles Beil and set down by 
Chaeles Lavell. 

The story of an exciting encounter between a ferocious cock ostrich 
and a plucky globe-girdler. 

William Chaeles Beil, a youthful American, was twenty- 
two years of age, when this narrative was written, and walking 
round the globe on foot for a twenty-five thousand dollars 
wager. He started penniless from Cape Town on the 4th 
of July, 1905, being pledged to neither beg, borrow, 
nor steal during his pilgrimage. At the time, the 
following exciting adventure took place he had been 
engaged on his monotonous task exactly nineteen days, 
and was within about two hundred miles of De Aar, 
with the intention of walking straight through Africa from 
Cape Town to Port Said. Por obvious reasons he 
abstains from mentioning the exact locality of the startling 
experience here set forth in his own words. 

I was a trespasser. I did not know it at the time, for 
one easily oversteps the invisible border-line between public 
and private property on the Karoo—a broad, undulating 
stretch of scorched, brick-tinted soil, dotted with innumer¬ 
able kopjes and scrub as far as the eye can see. I had 
been on my long tramp nearly three weeks, and was, as 
near as I dare confess, some two hundred miles north of 
De Aar. 

Ever since the morning I had been walking steadily 
through the broiling sunshine, and, anxious to avoid 
another night like the last, which I had spent in the open, 
I determined to make the nearest town before evening, 
still some hours distant. Presently the track—which I 
could see far ahead, shimmering in the bright sunlight— 
made a wide detour, and, with the idea of saving my 
blistered heels at least a little anguish, I struck off at an 
acute angle into the scrub, intending to rejoin the road 
where it disappeared over the horizon. 

Far away on the left I caught sight of some large birds 
feeding, and, in a hazy manner, I discerned that I was on 
an ostrich farm. But thirst, extreme fatigue, and lameness 
do not tend to sharpen one’s powers of observation, and I 
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ploughed as steadily as might be over the burnt grass in 
the direction where my track dived away into the veldt again. 

The great heat seemed to render my senses torpid. 
How long I had been walking I do not know, but I 
suddenly became aware that something or somebody was 
running swiftly towards me. I paused and gazed under my 
hand in the direction of the sound. With bounding, erratic 
strides a huge bird was coming for me at racing pace, and 
in the same glance I saw that the feeding ostriches had 
raised their heads inquiringly, apparently wondering what 
was the matter. While I watched, the ostrich which had 
first arrested my attention came nearer and nearer, 
heading straight for me, and with no apparent diminution 
of speed. He apparently meant mischief, and as I realized 
this a sudden panic overtook me, and, forgetting utterly 
the blistered heels I had been deploring, I turned and ran. 

As I leaped into my stride I recollected that ostriches in 
the breeding season are invariably dangerous to meddle 
with, and a chance remark to that effect, heard at a road¬ 
side shanty some hundred miles back, recurred to me with 
maddening iteration. 

Anyhow, I ran, and at a tangent, hoping against hope 
that the bird had for its objective something that lay in my 
original path. Never have I heard such a noise, either 
before or since, as that cock ostrich made as he sped over 
the ground, each flying footstep marked by a far-flung 
scatter of dust. I can only describe it as a sort of crooning, 
blended with a peculiarly malignant note—a cry which 
lent terror to my emotions and additional speed to my feet. 

Presently, as I peeped over my shoulder, I saw that the 
bird had altered its line of flight—it was after me, and 
nobody else 1 The monstrous bird came onwards like a 
feathered rocket, with neck outstretched and wings braced 
tightly back against its plumed sides, and my knees 
trembled at the sight. 

The next instant, as I turned my head fearfully, I saw a 
great purple-tinted leg and foot flash through the air. I 
ducked, more by instinct than design, and received a buffet 
on the hip which sent me rolling over and over on the 
ground dazed and sick. 

What prompted me to lie prostrate I don’t know. Still 
uttering its queer crooning the huge bird darted at me 
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again. Had I attempted to rise at that moment my brains 
would probably have been dashed out by the powerful legs 
which fell like hammer-strokes upon my defenceless carcass. 
Crouching upon the scrub I lay half-stunned, while the 
brute deliberately proceeded to trample the life out of me, 
fluttering its wings in a frenzy of rage, covering me with 
dust, and all the while uttering its horrible whinny. 

I gave myself up for lost. I knew there was no possi¬ 
bility of help from human agency, and unconsciously tried 
to postpone the end by squeezing my body as far as 
possible into the sun-baked soil. As in a dream, almost as 
if I were a spectator in some uninteresting street quarrel, 
I saw the terrible legs striking vainly above me in an 
attempt to rip me open. For this, as I subsequently 
learned, is the effect of a fair blow from an ostrich’s foot. 

The end was not far off, but fate had ordained that it 
was not to be viy end. Into my brain leaped a desire for 
life and action. I rolled over on my faee, getting as I did 
so a severe glancing blow on the ribs which tore clothing 
to the bare flesh, and sent buttons flying in every direction. 
Crash! came the bird’s terrible feet on my thighs as I 
rolled and my movement seemed to still further enrage him, 
for he pecked savagely at me with his beak. 

Then rage such as I have never before experienced—and, 
I trust, shall never know again—thrilled every fibre in me. 
My trembling fingers closed on the little leather sheath in 
which lay the patent knife I wear on my hip. With a 
wrench I drew it forth and touched the spring. Click! 
The blade shot out. Protecting my face as well as possible 
against the blows from above, I watched an opportunity. 
Presently the ostrich attacked me again with its beak, and 
1 swung my bruised body upward with a superhuman 
effort and grabbed blindly at the brute’s head. 

Thanks to my good angel, who must surely have been 
watching over me in this extremity, my clutching fingers 
did not miss their mark. They sank deep into the short 
feathers covering a neck which writhed under my grip, as 
if made of indiarubber rings. A blow from the wildly- 
waving wing almost oost me my senses, but I hung on with 
a rage almost as furious as that of my assailant. The 
brute’s savage exertions dragged me off the ground and 
jerked me to and fro for a minute like a marionette, my 
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helpless feet trailing and swinging with the violence of the 
bird’s efforts to loosen my hold. Another blow from its 
formidable wing brought tears to my eyes, but still I hung 
on, though strength was beginning to fail. Then, seeing 
an opportunity, I brought my right hand round, and stabbed 
blindly and viciously at the lithe, palpitating neck above 
me. The next moment a gush of hot blood spurted all 
over me. Again I. stabbed at the yielding flesh, and 
simultaneously the great bird fell away from my grasp, 
uttering a horrible screaming cry. For an instant I half 
knelt on the scrub panting for breath, but prepared, if 
necessary, to continue the fight. 

Again the ostrich came at me, flapping its wings and 
wagging its head; then, half way, the bird’s strength 
failed. The broad breast was dyed with a sudden rush of 
crimson, and I knew that the danger was over. 

For a few moments my foe reeled and swayed like a 
drunken man, lurching round in a circle, and then fell 
with a soft flop to the ground. Its feathery sides heaved 
convulsively, the beak opened to give vent to a final squawk 
of defiance, pain, and rage, and so it expired. Shaking in 
every limb, and bruised beyond belief, I rose from the earth 
and cautiously approached my late enemy from behind. 

I found my hat, wiped my knife, and with a last glance 
at the evil bird whose strength and ferocity had so nearly 
ended my globe-trotting, resumed my journey. The ostriches I 
had first espied were still feeding as if nothing had happened. 

Sore and bleeding I made my way from the spot, and 
coming shortly after to a spruit, I cleansed my clothes and 
body from the marks of the conflict, and effected some very 
necessary repairs to my tattered garments. 

Needless to say, I did not advertise this adventure so 
long as I was in that neighbourhood. Ostrich farmers are 
generally hasty when they suspect wayfarers of meddling 
with their birds, and it is difficult to explain under such 
circumstances. 
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A FIGHT WITH WOLVES ON THE ALTAR. 

By Louis H. Eisenhann, of Vienna. 

The attention of the reader is specially drawn to the follow- 
' ing narrative, which surely merits the description of “unique.” 
The sacristan of a remote village chapel in Galicia, going to prepare 
the interior for Christmas, is attacked on the very altar by three 
huge wolves. The amazing fight that ensued, the sacristan using a 
candlestick as a weapon ; and his weird ruse in the end which led 
to his victory. 

Although in most provinces of Austria wolves have been 
nearly exterminated, yet in Hungary—in the Bukovina and 
Eastern Galicia—they are still common enough, despite the 
fact that there also every effort is made to get rid of the 
brutes, and they are eagerly hunted. In the dense forests 
of the Carpathians, in particular, many wolves are to be 
found, and they do the peasants great damage, especially in 
winter. Driven by hunger, whole packs of them leave the 
forests and wander about searching desperately for prey, 
when they often attack lonely homesteads, carrying off 
sheep and other domestic animals, and at times even ven¬ 
turing into the middle of the villages. As a rule, however, 
they undertake their predatory expeditions only at night, 
but still occasionally hunger will urge them out into the 
open to get a pig, their favourite food, or a sheep for their 
next meal. For when the wolf’s belly is empty, no beast 
surpasses it in boldness and thirst for blood. In the Car¬ 
pathians every year a considerable number of persons are 
killed by wolves, particularly peasants’ children on the way 
to or from school. But grown-up persons also, who are so 
imprudent as to go out without arms, fall a prey to them. 
Before now it has happened that a stout stick has saved a 
man’s life ; but mostly when a lonely wanderer is attacked 
by a pack of wolves he is lost, even though he have firearms 
about him, for not even the cleverest and most skilful 
shot can successfully withstand a simultaneous attack by 
ravening wolves from several sides at once. 

Last December it was the lot of Stanislaus Bruhs, 
sacristan at the Galician village of Drobycze, to have an 
encounter which may be declared to be unique, both on 
account of its issue and of the spot where it took place. 
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Stanislaus Bruhs is a man of about thirty, who besides 
being sacristan at the Drobycze parish church, has also 
the duty of attending to a little church, or more properly 
speaking a chapel, about two English miles from the 
village. The chapel is an interesting building, erected 
two hundred years ago by a noble family in the neighbour¬ 
hood, in fulfilment of a vow. It is situated on a hill, whence 
there is a good view to the north, but in the other directions 
the forest shuts out all sight of the country. The Forest 
Chapel, as the villagers call it, is seldom used nowadays, 
though on certain days in the year masses for the repose of 
the founder’s soul are read, and at the great church festivals 
service is held there. In summer also many pilgrims resort 
to the chapel from the surrounding villages, as its image of 
the "Virgin is held in great veneration. In winter, however, 
when the narrow forest paths are covered with snow, several 
feet deep, the little sanctuary is left desolate and unvisited, 
except for the service at Christmas, to attend which none 
of the pious peasants near omit, however severe the cold, 
however deep the snow, or however violent the storm that 
may be raging. 

Well, in that chapel Bruhs the sacristan had a fight for 
life and death with three wolves, of which he gives the 
following account :— 

“On the Wednesday before Christmas, immediately after 
dinner, I set out for the chapel, intending to get it ready 
for the approaching service. For the sake of company I 
took my dog with me. The weather was very bad. It was 
snowing hard, and the snow in places already reached more 
than half-way up my thighs. I felt inclined to turn back, 
and postpone the work in the chapel till another day ; but 
the recollection that the next day I should be unable to 
leave home determined me to proceed. Soon I got into the 
forest, and to my satisfaction found that it greatly protected 
me from the fury of the storm. Not long after I entered it 
my dog started a hare, and ran after it, and although I 
called and whistled to her she would not return, and soon 
disappeared from my sight. To my dog’s love of hunting I 
owe the acquaintance of three wolves, which, as you may 
well imagine, I would very gladly have done without. It 
happened in this way. 

“ When I reached the summit on which the chapel stands, 
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the snow was again driving with such violence that I could 
hardly see ten paces before me, and there was not the least 
sign of my dog. In order to show her, if she did follow, 
that I was in the chapel, I left the door open, which I could 
the better do, as the large roof of the porch prevented the 
snow from being driven in. 

“ Then I immediately set to work, for, if I wanted to reach 
home again before nightfall, there was no time to lose. In 
two hours I finished the greater part of my task, and had 
at length only to clean the altar, put candles in the candle¬ 
sticks, and trim the lamps before leaving. It was already 
beginning to grow dusk. The lamps which I had to fill 
were standing on the stone flags near the front pew, and I 
had knelt down on one knee to prevent spilling the oil. 
While in that attitude, holding the oil-can in my left hand 
and a lamp in my right, I suddenly felt something pulling 
at me on the right. ‘ Oh ! ’ thought I, ‘ my good-for-nothing 
dog has found me out at last ’; and so, without turning, as 
I had to keep my eye on the lamp I was filling, I cried : 
‘Ah! you have come now, Diana, have you? Wait a bit, 
you truant, I will teach . . At that moment I felt 

something bite my right calf, and though my leg was some¬ 
what protected by my jack-boot, the pain was considerable. 
Leaping up with a cry, I looked round. Conceive my horror 
if you can when, instead of the dog I expected to see, my 
eye fell upon a huge, shaggy, hungry-eyed wolf standing 
close in front of me, showing its teeth and ready to spring 
upon me. My heart almost stopped with terror. I wanted 
to cry for help, but could not utter a sound. And, besides, 
who would have heard me in that solitary spot ? The next 
moment I had collected myself, and, stepping back, I hurled 
the oil-bottle I had in my hand at the beast’s head, where 
it broke, but did not seem to hurt the creature in the least. 
Still, it had the effect of astonishing my assailant for a 
moment, and this brief respite I used in order to leap with 
lightning-like rapidity on to the altar. The wolf, however, 
almost equally quick, sprang after me, but fortunately a kick 
I gave it struck its nose with such violence that it tumbled 
backwards. Then, standing on the altar, and holding fast 
to the Virgin’s image upon it, I looked round for my enemy, 
and perceived two other snarling wolves, which had till 
then escaped my attention. One of them was as large as 
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the first, but the other was a little smaller. They had 
stopped in the middle aisle near the door, and were closely 
observing me and the first wolf, which now, after a short 
pause, renewed the attack. I had made use of the brief 
interval to get out and open my pocket-knife, the only 
weapon I had with me ; and when the wolf was about to 
spring on to the altar, I lunged out and hacked at its head. 
With a loud snarl the brute retreated a pace or two, but in 
a couple of seconds it returned, stood up on its hind legs, 
and resting its lean, black-striped fore-legs on the altar, tried 
to tear my leg with its sharp teeth. Once more I struck 
out at the dreadful creature with my knife—this time, as 
it seemed, with greater discomfort to it than before, for 
instantly it quitted its place with a loud howl, 9hook its 
head like a dog on coming out of the water, and joined its 
comrades. Then I think the amazing nature of my position 
dawned upon me. Here was I fighting with wolves on the 
very altar of a lonely church, the only sounds audible 
besides the blood-curdling snarlings of the wolves being the 
mournful howl of the blizzard outside. 

“ I had successfully warded off and repulsed the first 
attack, but was the struggle at an end? I already began to 
hope and think the beasts would now leave the church. 
Yet, no, they did not; but, on the contrary, all three of 
them slowly, and with deliberate steps, approached the altar, 
cautiously snuffing as they came. They were famishing and 
desperate. 

“ In the expectation of another and more violent attack, 
I had altered my position and placed one foot on the 
tabernacle used for the Sacred Host, while a large altar 
candlestick supported the other. But as the frame of the 
altar pioture was too broad to admit of my grasping it 
firmly, I was in danger of losing my balance and tumbling 
down amidst the beasts that were thirsting for my blood 
and waiting to tear me to pieces. My situation was a 
desperate one, indeed. Suddenly, however, the wolves, 
instead of rushing at me, turned and fled out at the door. 
Some sound inaudible to me must have frightened them 
and caused their flight. I waited a while, and then changed 
my uncomfortable position a little. Could I venture to get 
off the altar, I wondered. At last I decided to do so ; but, 
alas ! at that very moment one of the wolves reappeared in 
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the doorway, and soon after another entered the chapel, 
whilst the third stayed on the threshold, probably to warn 
the others of any approaching danger. 

“ For a time, while the fearful beasts were crouching 
before roe, I was racking my brain to find some means of 
escape, and was wondering if I might venture the attempt 
to reach the vestry door, which was but a few steps to the 
left of the altar. If, I calculated, I could get into the 
vestry, I should be safe, as the door was strong enough to 
resist the wolves. Well, then, there was no time to be lost. 
Slowly I crept to the extreme end of the altar, and grad¬ 
ually got down, keeping my eye on the beasts the while. 
Then came the question, Should I make a dash for it, or 
rather steal quietly along ? I decided on the former plan. 
The wolves did not move. I rushed to the door, seized the 
handle to open it, but to my unutterable horror the door 
remained fast shut! Unfortunate man that I was, a little 
while before I had myself locked it, but in my excitement 
had forgotten the fact altogether. To turn the key I had 
not time, for a hasty glance behind me showed that the 
wolves were hurrying towards me with rapid strides. 

“ I rushed back towards the altar, but before I reached 
it I stepped on a spot on the stone floor where the oil was 
spilt when I hurled the bottle at the wolf, and I slipped 
and fell. I breathed a prayer and gave myself up for lost. 
I actually believed I could feel the wolves’ fangs in my neck 
already. Cold perspiration ran down my face. But a for¬ 
tunate accident saved me for the moment. In falling, I 
struck the ministrant’s bell, which then rolled down the 
altar steps and rang out loudly as it struck the stone flags. 
The strange shrill sound awed the beasts for an instant, 
which was sufficient to enable me to climb on to the altar 
once more. But the next moment, recovering from their 
temporary fright, the wolves, growling horribly, the hair 
on their necks bristling with hideous rage, and an almost 
supernatural fire in their shining eyes, rushed simultaneously 
towards the altar trying to get up on to it. I kicked at 
them with all my might; but in my fall I had lost my 
knife. 

“ How long, I speculated, sick with despair, should I be 
able to defend myself without a weapon? A man’s wits 
work with lightning rapidity at such times. Stay ! Close 
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at hand I had such a weapon as I wanted. With one of 
the massive metal candlesticks from the altar I could at 
least offer a desperate resistance and sell my life dearly. 
Instantly I took hold of one of them and struck frantically 
at the foremost wolf. I noticed I had succeeded in making 
the head of the smallest wolf bleed freely. His boldness 
and thirst for my blood had exceeded that of the other two. 
Nor did its companions escape scot-free, for I managed to 
give them some severe blows. You would have thought 
each blow with that terrible weapon sufficient to smash the 
skull of any animal but an elephant. But each time that I 
thought they had had enough they renewed the attack after 
a short pause, and, as I noticed with horror, it was with 
increasing savagery. My situation became particularly 
critical when, as if by agreement, they all three attacked 
me at once, one on the left, one on the right, and the third 
in front. While I was trying to keep two of them off, the 
other bit my leg through my boot so violently that, in spite 
of my excitement, I immediately felt most severe pain. 
Only with great difficulty did I succeed in freeing my foot 
from that wolf’s fangs. When the enraged creature came 
at me again, I collected all my strength, and dealt it such a 
blow on its head with the heavy candlestick that, without 
uttering a sound, it dropped down stunned or killed. At 
once the others withdrew from the strange fight, their whole 
attention being obviously taken up by their prostrate com¬ 
rade, whom they snuffed at on all sides, only from time to 
time casting a suspicious glance at me. As the wolf had 
fallen just at the foot of the altar, my enemies were close 
enough to me, but yet I could not deal either of them a 
blow with the candlestick, because they kept just out of my 
reach. Once, however, when one of them seemed to have 
a great mind to fall upon his prostrate brother and make a 
meal off him, and so perhaps became incautious, and got 
too near me, I made such good use of my candlestick that 
the beast staggered backwards and immediately made for 
the door, followed by its companion. They did not seem to 
relish the affair any more. 

“ Then I got a moment’s breathing space. Might I, I 
wondered, rejoice in victory? And was this awful night¬ 
mare past ? Evidently, however, the wolves bad no 
intention of quitting the field of battle, for instead of 
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leaving the chapel, as I had hoped they would, they crept 
up and down stealthily between the pews, obviously only 
waiting for a better opportunity of getting me into their 
power; or at least of satisfying their hunger by devouring 
their comrade, who really seemed dead, as he never stirred. 

“ Meanwhile, it had grown so dark in the chapel that I 
was no longer able distinctly to see the wolves standing in 
the nave; only their glistening eyes were still plainly visible, 
glowing like coals, and never taken off me. In another 
half-hour it would be quite dark, and then, thought I to 
myself, they will creep up unheard, the fight will begin 
again, and continue until at last they pull me down and 
tear me to pieces. Minute after minute went by. My 
heart beat so loudly that I could hear it. Was there, then, 
no escape for me? Should I again try and get into the 
vestry ? Before, however, I could turn the key, the wolves, 
I felt certain, would have me by the throat. What else, 
then, was there to be done ? I could not endure the fearful 
tension much longer. The horrible luminous eyes, con¬ 
stantly fixed upon me, were positively hypnotizing me. I 
felt my fate must be decided, and that very soon : the 
awful uncertainty was rapidly growing intolerable. For 
one reckless moment I felt very much inclined to spring 
from the altar and attack the beasts with my candlestick. 
The next minute, however, I saw that such a course would 
be sheer madness, for if at the best I succeeded in mastering 
one—knocking it down, and even killing it—the other, while 
I was doing that, would have the best possible opportunity 
of seizing me from behind. 

“ Suddenly it occurred to me that wild beasts dread the 
sight of fire. Could I not make a fire, or at least some sort 
of torch ? Oh, that I had thought of it before! Perhaps it 
would be possible with it to make my way out of the chapel, 
or scare away the wolves themselves. Instantly I set 
about carrying out my plan. In my coat-pocket I had 
the cloth with which I cleaned the lamps : it was, of 
course, saturated with oil, and so must burn finely 7 . But 
such a little thing would be consumed in a few seconds, I 
reflected, so I must have more fuel. I cautiously took off 
my coat and carefully wound it round one of the altar 
candlesticks, tying it on with my scarf. Next I fastened the 
oily cloth over that. Then, indeed, I had such a torch as I 
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needed. I then put it behind my back, and there struck a 
match, keeping the flame hidden from the wolves as long as 
it was feeble, in order the more to astonish them when it 
should burn brightly. It was the desperate remedy of a 
desperate case. 

“ Suddenly I leapt from the altar, with one hand 
flourishing my torch, and with the other another candle¬ 
stick as weapon, and, yelling with all my might, I rushed 
straight at the astonished wolves. They, instead of facing 
me, turned tail and ran out at the door, evidently terrified 
by the sight of the fire, so that on reaching the threshold I 
could see no more of them. With my hands trembling with 
excitement, I plucked the door-key from the outer side, 
and, putting it into the lock on the inner side, slammed the 
door, and for greater security locked it too. Then I ran 
back to the altar; the third wolf was still where it had 
fallen, and surely must be dead. However, I did not 
venture to touch it, but with all my might beat its head 
with the candlestick as long as my arms held out. On 
looking at it afterwards by candle-light 1 found 1 had 
smashed its head to a pulp. This much was certain : I 
had no more fear from that beast. 

“ It was some time before my excitement sufficiently 
subsided to allow me to look to my wounds. My legs had 
suffered considerably, and when I fell down with the open 
knife in my hand I had given myself a long and severe cut. 
After binding up my hurts as well as I could, I felt anxious 
to know whether the two other wolves were still just outside 
the chapel, but did not, of course venture to open the door. 
Accordingly, I resolved to spend the night in the chapel 
and wait till someone should come to look after me, for at 
home my long absence must be noticed. 

“ My release, however, came sooner than I had expected, 
for in a few hours’ time I heard human voices and the 
barking of a dog at the door. When my dog had returned 
home alone, my brother-in-law and two friends became so 
uneasy that they started to seek me, fearing I had been 
lost in the snow, and might be frozen to death. 

“ Such was my adventure with the wolves in the Forest 
Chapel, which to the end of my days I shall remember with 
trembling horror.” 
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WALKED OFF BY A TIGER. 

By A. Tubton, of Jobhat Kookilamukh, Assam. 

“ This (says the author) is an absolutely true ‘ Tiger Story,’ 
improbable though it may appear. I know the hero of it 
personally, and heard the story from his own lips. It is a well-known 
one amongst tea planters and others of a latter generation; and at 
least one witness of the actual incident is alive, besides the victim, 
who has only recently retired from Assam. Tor obvious reasons I 
substitute fictitious names (though thinly veiled so far as the chief 
character is concerned). I have lived twenty-seven years in Assam 
and Bengal.” 

“ That must have been an awful experience of yours 
with the tiger, Barrett ? ” 

“Terrible,” was the somewhat curt reply ; and Barrett’s 
features assumed a troubled look as he relapsed into silence, 
as if the subject were disagreeable to him. 

We were sitting, Sam Barrett and I, at one of the little 
round tables one evening after dinner, at the Great Eastern 
Hotel in Calcutta. The man I was addressing was in the 
prime of life, but with hair white as snow, forming a 
marked contrast to his handsome, well preserved features. 
Both of us were tea planters of many years’ standing, but 
had never previously met, our estates lying far apart—in 
the Nowgong District of Assam. “ Tiger Barrett,” as he 
was always called, was on his way back to his estate after 
a furlough spent in England. 

During the short week of our acquaintance I had become 
sufficiently intimate with him to venture on breaking 
through his reserve, and being filled with a desire to hear 
one of the best-known authentic adventures in India from 
the victim’s own lips, I took courage to say : “ Barrett, if 
it be not an impertinence on my part or distressing to you 
to tell me your adventure, will you relate it to me, as I 
have heard so many and conflicting versions of it ? ” 

After a pause he replied : “ Yes, I’ll tell you, though I 
hate to repeat the story, partly because in most cases— 
especially at home in England when relating my awful 
experience—I noticed signs of incredulity, or suppressed 
mirth, amongst my listeners. Besides, the recollection of 
it—though all this happened many years ago—brings back 
to me most painful memories. It is bad enough,” he 
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continued, “ to have gone through all this without having 
fellows looking at you as if you were a preposterous liar or 
a hopeless lunatic. But, as you know, there are men still 
alive who were either witnesses of the adventure or saw 
me immediately after in my torn and lacerated condition. 

“ One evening, as young Radcliffe and I were riding 
home from the station, where we had been on court 

business, we turned in at B-, a neighbouring tea estate, 

where dwelt our mutual friend and manager, Jack 
Williamson. We found him with a touch of fever, and so 
to keep him company, and as it was rather late, we elected 
to accept his invitation to dine and sleep. Over our whisky 
and sodas in the veranda, previous to our meal our host 
remarked, ‘ By the way, you chaps, I had a bit of an 
adventure here last night. My chowkeyclar (watchman) was 
carried out of this veranda about ten o’clock by a tiger, 
just as I had cleared off to bed. The poor fellow’s yells, 
of course, brought me out with my rifle, double quick, but 
“ Stripes ” had disappeared in the dark, and I couldn’t get 
a sight at him. And, by Jove, his tracks this morning 
showed him to be a monster. He happened to pass pretty 
close to the coolie lines, and the poor chowkeydar's cries, as 
he was being carried along, brought out a lot of coolies, 
who, with torches, bamboos, and sticks, gave chase, and 
caused the tiger to drop his victim and decamp, leaving the 
poor fellow terribly mangled, but still alive. He managed 
to linger till morning, and then he died.” 

“ ‘ Look here. Jack,’ I broke in ; ‘ what have you got in 
the way of shooting-irons ? ’ 

What for? Do you suppose the tiger is such an ass 
as to come back again after being hunted away by the 
coolies last night ? ’ 

“ ‘ I certainly do,’ was my decided reply to our host. 
1 That tiger was a man-eater, take my word for it; and, 
what is more, he will come back again for the prey he 
missed last night, after the manner of his kind.’ 

“ ‘ Well, there's a Snider sporting rifle; Government 
Association ditto, and a D.B. 12-bore gun, with plenty of 
ammunition for all.’ 

“ They were duly distributed, and arrangements made to 
sit up after dinner for our blood-thirsty friend. About ten 
o’clock our host suggested it was time to take up our 
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positions, which was done: Williamson and Radcliffe in 
the front veranda at either end, and I myself in the back 
veranda. All lights were put out except one in the centre 
room, and even this was turned very low. I must here 
remark that many of the bungalows in those days where 
built on earthen plinths called betees, about 2ft. to 3ft. from 
the ground, and not as now, on high chungs from 6ft. to 
10ft. in the air. Well, ten o’clock had come and gone— 
eleven o’clock, and no tiger. ‘ This is getting monotonous,’ 
I thought to myself. ‘ However, I will give “ Stripes ” 
another half-hour, and then go and see what the other 
fellows are up to.’ I’m no hand at glowing descriptions, so 
I’ll just tell yau that ‘ the half-hour came and with it the 
tiger! I had, in despair of seeing our night visitor, leaned 
my rifle against the wall and put my hand and arm, as far 
as the elbow, round the angle of the veranda wall to take 
a final look round without stepping off the plinth just 
before joining my comrades, when I suddenly found my 
wrist seized in the jaws of the man-eater ! He must have 
been only a few feet away when I was in the act of putting 
my arm round the back wall and at that instant seized me. 

“ What could I do ? It was useless struggling with the 
gigantic brute. The pain was absolutely excruciating as 
his great fangs crushed through the flesh and bones of my 
wrist. See here,” said Barrett, as he displayed his left 
hand and wrist, showing the deep indentations of the great 
teeth and protuberanoes of bone forced through and bulging 
out. 

“ ‘ Great Scot! how you must have suffered,’ I exclaimed. 

“ ‘ There is no denying that,’ ” he replied, “ but it was 
nothing to what followed. Seeing resistance futile, I 
stepped backwards from the plinth on to the ground, 
yielding myself to the tiger, and realizing that the slightest 
struggle would result in instant death, and thus I walked 
at the side of the tiger ivith my wrist in his jaws ! 

“ At the instant of the tiger seizing me I gave a shout to 
my friends, ‘ The tiger has got me. Help, for Heaven’s sake! ’ 
It appears that they also had grown tired of waiting, and 
were dozing in long cane chairs, with their guns beside 
them. At my cry for help, however, they sprang up and 
rushed into the bungalow, closing the doors, being for the 
moment paralyzed with fear. Meanwhile, I was walking 
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under compulsion, at the side of this man-eater, every 
depression in the ground causing me agony as the brute’s 
teeth jarred and wrenched the bones of my wrist. We had 
proceeded in this manner for some fifty yards when he 
neared a nullah, or dry water-course, which formed a 
boundary between the bungalow compound and the tea 
bushes on the other side. In a flash I realized that if the 
monster once got me into this nullah I was doomed. I gave 
one heart-rending shout, * For God’s sake, you fellows, come 
and help me! ’ This was enough for young Radcliffe. 
Without a moment’s hesitation he burst through the back 
door, rifle in hand—to which, by the way, he had fixed the 
bayonet—and rushed down to my rescue. The tiger had 
now brought me to the brink of the nullah, and I, now 
knowing that help was at hand—for Radcliffe had shouted, 

1 Hold on, I’m coming I ’ drew back as far as my strength 
and the agony I was suffering would permit, upon which 
the tiger turned deliberately round facing me, and raising 
himself up on his hind legs, placed his immense front paws 
on my shoulders, but never for one instant loosing the grip 
he had on my wrist! Can I describe the agony of mind 
and body that I endured at that supreme moment ? Thank 
God, it lasted only a few seconds, but it appeared to me 
hours—a lifetime. I exerted my whole strength (and I am 
a powerful man), every nerve, every muscle, to withstand 
the forward pressure of this heavy beast, with one leg 
thrown back to act as a stay, and wondering when I 
should be overcome by the tiger’s superior weight and 
great strength. 

“ There was a flash, a loud report, and the tiger fell over, 
backwards, loosening the grip on me as he fell. ‘ Run for 
your life, man! ’ shouted Radcliffe. I needed no second 
warning to make the best use of my legs, but I was weak 
with pain and loss of blood ; and Radcliffe had gained the 
bungalow and was indoors some seconds before I reached 
it. The tiger, meanwhile, had partially recovered himself, 
was on his legs again, and once more chasing me! As I 
placed my foot on the step I was hurled forward across 
the veranda and into the centre room, the mat door giving 
way with my weight—and the tiger falling across my body, 
dead ! 

Do you see this mark on my cheek ? ’ asked Barrett, 
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showing a red sear about two inches in length. 1 That was 
a piece taken out by one of the tiger’s claws as he rose 
on to my shoulders. Radcliffe,’ he added, ‘ had great 
difficulty in the uncertain light (for the moon was just 
commencing to rise) in distinguishing between the tiger 
and myself; and it was only when close up to me that he 
forced his rifle over my shoulder and sent six inches of 
steel into the monster’s breast, firing the weapon at the 
same time, and thus saving my life. 

“ It remains only for me to say that it was many months 
before I was well enough to get about again. I nearly died 
of blood-poisoning, and was shipped off home as soon as I 
could be moved. At Madras the skipper of the steamer 
suggested my going ashore and ending my days peacefully 
in hospital, as I was looked upon as a dead man. I had 
booked my passage for home, however, and intended to get 
there if I could, with the result that after passing Colombo 
I took a turn for the better, and am now as you see me—a 
bit shaken perhaps, but still pursuing my old calling in this 
country.” 
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By Colonel Julius G. Tucker. 

While acting as U.S. Consul at St. Pierre, Martinique, the Author 
paid a visit to the Oaribs of Dominica, the descendants of the original 
inhabitants of the islands. He found the natives almost starving, as 
they were unable to engage in fishing owing to the attacks of a 
monster “ devil-shark,” which had already carried off two men. 
Colonel Tucker relates how he went in search of the "devil-shark” 
and succeeded in shooting it. 

In the year 1896 I resided as Consul of the United 
States in St. Pierre, Martinique. I shared the expenses of 
housekeeping with a young Englishman named Stanley 
Cumberland, a native of Eichmond. He was the cashier in 
the local branch of the Colonial Bank of London. 

During the year we lived together Mr. Cumberland 
obtained leave of absence from the bank for the purpose of 
visiting the remnant of an ancient tribe of Carib Indians 
living on the Atlantic side of the Island of Dominica. Two 
tribes of these Indians once lived in the Island of St. 
Vincent, the black Caribs and the yellow Caribs, but, as 
they were constantly engaged in mortal strife, the yellow 
Caribs were transported from St. Vincent to Dominica by 
the British Government, who allotted them land to live 
upon. They were said to retain in that inaccessible spot 
the primitive manners and customs of their forefathers, who 
originally inhabited all the islands of the Lesser Antilles. 
This remnant of an ancient people, however, retain nothing 
of the fierceness of bygone ages, for they are now gentle 
and timid in demeanour, and are rarely seen away from 
their allotted homes in the district, called by the few other 
inhabitants of the island the “ Indian country.” The 
Caribs are still skilful hunters, and will venture out fishing 
in a sea the roughness of which would appal the best 
boatmen of the Leeward Islands. They possess a few oxen, 
ponies, and sheep, and support themselves by hunting, 
fishing, basket-making, and the cultivation of small fields of 
maize and vegetables. They live in rudely constructed 
huts, wear but few clothes, and speak a jargon known as 
“ pigeon English." 

Mr. Cumberland carried out his intention of visiting their 
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country, but failed in his attempt to reach the Caribs by 
reason of having been deserted by his guides, whom he had 
employed in the town of Roseau, on the Caribbean side of 
the island. He informed me on his return that there were 
thirty miles of trackless forest to traverse before reaching 
the Atlantic side of the island, and that it would be well to 
take a compass along if I contemplated the journey. He 
himself, I regret to say, was never able to visit the country 
again, for although of powerful build he succumbed to the 
trying climate of the West Indies, and was buried in the 
beautiful little cemetery on the hillside of St. Pierre. 

In due course I made up my mind to visit these curious 
people. Poor Cumberland had informed me that guides 
were to be obtained in Roseau from an old negro called 
Cockroach, and I set to work to make my preparations for 
the journey. I purchased a water-tight Carib basket and a 
lot of cheap jewellery as presents for the women, took only 
a change of clothes for myself, and filled the basket with 
canned provisions and a bottle of rum. I carried besides 
an excellent English double-barrelled shot-gun of No. 10 
bore, and plenty of carefully loaded shells, as well as a thin 
but stout cotton rope to assist me in crossing swollen 
streams, as I am not a strong swimmer. Thus prepared, 
I intended to spend a week with the Indians. 

After having applied for and obtained leave of absence, 
I started for Roseau and inquired for Mr. Cockroach, 
whom I found to be a grizzled old negro. Having made 
my wishes known regarding the hiring of guides, the old 
man remarked : “ Master, I’se getting too old to go to the 
Indian country myself, but you can have my son and 
another boy named David, who know the road well.” 
Cockroach sent for his son and David, an agreement was 
soon entered into, and we started at five o’clock the following 
morning, setting our faces towards the distant mountains. 
There is only one industry carried on in Dominica—the 
raising of “ limes ”—but cultivation only extends about five 
miles beyond Roseau, after which you enter the virginal 
forest, where no sign of a path or road is to be seen. 
Relying upon the sagacity of my guides, I plodded 
laboriously onwards, fording shallow streams which 
crossed our path, or climbing steep mountain sides. 

We had travelled thus for several hours when lowering 
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clouds heralded the approach of rain, which soon descended, 
not in drops, but in bucketfuls. It seemed as though the 
bottom had dropped out of the sky and that all the water 
which had been accumulated for years was now being 
poured out upon our devoted heads. Under these con¬ 
ditions we made but slow progress and accordingly went 
into camp early, not having traversed more than six or 
seven miles. Making an early start the next morning we 
travelled slowly until noon, when another terrific rainstorm 
set in, which compelled us to go into camp, as travelling 
was almost impossible. During the morning I had heard 
young Cockroach grumbling, and after getting into camp 
he remarked : “ Master, I’se done lost the road, and I tinks 
we better turn back.” “ How can you lose a thing which 
doesn’t exist?” I asked. “You may say that you have 
lost the direction, but that makes no difference, for I have 
my compass, which always tell me which way to go. Both 
of you must understand that there is no going back for me 
until I have visited the Indians. If you desert me now I 
will find the road by myself, but rest assured that if you 
leave me I shall find you in Roseau upon my return and 
shall not only not pay you a cent, but make things hot 
for you.” 

This little speech had the desired effect, for after I had 
asked young Cockroach what he intended to do, receiving 
the reply that he would “ stick to me,” David on his part 
declared, “ I sticks to you too.” Peace being thus restored 
we started out again, and after swimming many streams 
and enduring the hardships of mountain climbing we 
reached the Indian village at noon upon the fifth day after 
leaving Roseau. 

Upon entering the long, straggling street I stopped 
suddenly and looked about me in amazement. The village 
seemed deserted ; there was not a living human being in sight. 
What astonished me even more was the fact that a number 
of dogs were lying about the huts, but not one of them 
uttered a bark or even raised his head to look at us. 
“ There is something wrong here,” remarked I to Cockroach, 
who seemed frightened by the strange silence of the place. 
I walked right into the middle of the village without 
encountering a living being. I had stopped again, puzzled, 
when suddenly an old Indian stepped to the door of a 
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cottage. Addressing him I asked: “What is the matter 
here ? Are all the people dead ?” 

“ No, master,” said he, “ we are not dead yet, but we 
are starving.’’ 

“ How is that possible,” I asked, “ when I see fields of 
corn growing near here ? ” 

“Yes,” replied the Indian, “the corn is growing, but it 
is not ripe yet.” 

“ Where does your headman, Watson, live?” I next 
inquired. 

“ Over there,” said he, “ in that long house.” 

I crossed the street to the house indicated, the door of 
which stood open. Rapping on the panel, a grizzled 
Indian appeared. He was a man over fifty years of age, 
of solid build, but with a drawn and scared look upon bis 
face. 

“ Are you Mr. Watson ? ” I said. 

“ Yes, master,” replied he. 

“I am the American Consul of Martinique,” I continued, 
“ and I have come to pay you a visit.” 

“You are very welcome, master,” replied the Indian; 
“ but we have nothing to eat—we are starving. But step 
into the house and I will tell you about it.” 

Entering the long, narrow room—from the farther end of 
which I had heard sounds of wailing, as of women and 
children, which suddenly stopped upon my entrance—I 
seated myself upon a low chair, while Cockroach and David, 
who had followed me into the house, squatted upon the 
floor. The headman, after having seated himself upon an 
empty box, began his tale as follows : 

“ Master, we are starving, for we are hemmed in by a 
devil.” 

“ Hemmed in by a devil 1 ” I repeated. “ What kind of 
a devil ? ” 

“He is a devil-shark,” replied the old man, solemnly. 
“ Three weeks ago yesterday we were all happy. We had 
plenty to eat, for we live by fishing, and then all at once 
trouble came. I went out in the big canoe with six men 
fishing, when suddenly the devil-shark appeared close to 
the canoe. He raised his head, looked at us, then dived 
down and came up under the canoe, upsetting it. He then 
grabbed Pete, one of our men, and swam off with him. We 
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all got back into the canoe and rowed for shore as hard as 
we could. We were all too scared to go out again fishing, 
but when our provisions gave out we were forced to go. 
That was ten days ago yesterday. We went out again, 
and had been fishing about half an hour when the devil- 
shark he come again ; he raise his head clear out the water 
and look at us. Then he dive under the canoe, upset it, 
and swim off with Bernard. We all got to shore again as 
hard as we could, and since then have had no fish, for we 
dare not go out. We don’t know what to do, for if we 
move farther along the shore the devil-shark he sure to 
fellow ; and if we cross over the other side of the island we 
have no land and must starve. I have called a meeting for 
to-night of all the people to talk it over and see what is to 
be done.” 

Then he hung his head and groaned. Whilst he was 
relating his tale of woe the thought occurred to me—could 
I not help these poor people by killing the shark for them ? 
My resolution was soon taken. Looking at Watson, who 
sat with bowed head opposite me, I arose, walked over to 
him, and laid my hand upon his shoulder. “Hold up your 
head and listen to me, Watson,” I said. “ I am not afraid 
of this devil-shark ; I have caught and shot sharks before. 
I have an excellent gun here with me and plenty of ammu¬ 
nition, and if you can furnish me with a boat’s crew I will 
rid you of the monster. How many men does your biggest 
canoe hold ? ” 

“ Eight men,” replied the headman. 

“ I only want six,” I said, “ and you to steer. When 
your people meet this evening I will call for volunteers for 
the work, and we will start out early in the morning and 
pay a visit to his Majesty the Devil-Shark.” 

Turning to Cockroach and David, who had listened with 
open mouths and terror-stricken eyes, I remarked, “I 
suppose I can count on you two boys to go with me to hunt 
the ‘ devil,’ can’t I ? ” 

To which Cockroach with alacrity replied, “No, sir ; 
I’se come with you to carry your traps and bring you to the 
Indians, and I don’t want to hunt no sharks. What do 
you say, David? ” 

“ I no hunt no sharks nuther,” said he. 

After eating a light supper I repaired, accompanied by 
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Watson, to the meeting-ground, where I found all the 
members of the colony assembled. Watson, in introducing 
me to the crowd, started off by saying that the Great Spirit 
had sent them a deliverer, a mighty hunter who had come 
to kill the devil-shark, so I soon stopped him by asking him 
if he had any beans in his house. “ Only a few,” he 
replied. Whereupon I asked him to send a boy to bring 
me a handful. The boy presently returned with the beans, 
and from among them I selected six white and six coloured 
ones, which I placed in my hat. Then I called for 
volunteers to accompany me the next morning on my hunt 
for the devil-shark. Quite a number of young fellows 
stepped forward. I selected twelve of these, standing 
them in a row and explaining that I only wanted six men, 
but that they should draw lots, by each taking a bean out 
of the hat. The men drawing white beans were to remain 
at home, while those drawing red beans should go with me. 
The drawing being completed, I returned home, after 
having told my men to be sure and be at the landing at 
sunrise the next morning. On our way I asked Watson 
how long the shark looked at them before attacking the 
canoe. 

“ As long as it takes to count one, two, three, four, five, 
six,” he said. 

This was quite time enough for me, as I intended to 
shoot the brute through the eyes as soon as he appeared 
above the water. 

I told Watson that I wanted him to steer the canoe, and, 
although seemingly badly frightened, he agreed to go. I 
instructed him to have a small keg of water placed in the 
canoe, and also some ropes. I told him, furthermore, to 
bring the fishing-tackle along, as we might not see the 
devil-shark after all. 

When I reached Watson's house I saw Cockroach and 
David seated on the ground outside engaged in close 
conversation. After a few moments Cockroach entered the 
room and said, “ Master, will you be kind enough to step 
out a moment? Me and David want to talk to you.’’ 
Complying with this request I stepped out of doors, when 
to my surprise Cockroach came close up to me and in an 
agitated voice said, “ Master, me and David have talked 
over the matter of your going to hunt the devil-shark to- 
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morrow and risk your life for these Indians, and we come 
to beg you not to do it. You is a good man, and we don’t 
want to see you eaten up by a big devil-shark; and all for a 
lot of wild Indians. Don’t risk your life, master, but come 
back with us to Roseau.” 

When he stopped speaking I actually saw a large tear 
roll down his cheek. David stood by with bowed head and 
never uttered a word. 

“ What do you say, David ? ” queried I. 

“ I says the same, master,” replied he, “ and beg you to 
come home with us to-night and no light no devil-shark.’’ 

I felt much affected by this show of feeling on the part of 
these semi-civilized boys. Reaching out my hand I grasped 
and shook theirs heartily, saying : “You are good boys, and 
I thank you for your advice, but I cannot accept it, as I 
have promised to help these poor people by ridding them of 
this monster shark, of which I have not the slightest fear. 
In order that you may not be the losers, however, in case 
anything should happen to me, I will pay you the money 
due you for bringing me here, and for your return.” I 
added an extra allowance to the amount and handed it to 
them. They took it without asking the total or even 
looking at it, simply saying, “Thank you, master,” and 
shaking their heads. 

I then went inside and wrote a certificate for both, 
setting forth that they had served me faithfully, and this I 
handed them, again shaking hands with them. I left them 
standing there looking sorrowfully after me as I re-entered 
the cottage. 

Before sunrise the whole population of the village was 
gathered on the shore. Prior to entering the waiting 
canoe I addressed Watson and the six men. “ I want you 
to understand,” I said, “ that you must obey promptly 
every order which I may give, as our lives may depend 
upon it,” to whieh Watson replied, “ Yes, master.” I then 
fastened my own rope around my waist, tying the other 
end to the head of the canoe, and, having procured a strong 
fishing line, I tied one end to the rope and the other end to 
the stock of my gun. This was so that I should not lose it 
in the event of the canoe being upset. I wore only a blue 
flannel shirt, trousers, and hat. In the pocket of my shirt 
I placed my supply of ammunition, and thus equipped 
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stepped into the canoe, followed by the six men and 
Watson, whom I especially warned to pilot us carefully 
through the breakers, as I did not want my gun to get wet. 
We passed the surf safely and rowed out about half a mile 
beyond to the fishing-grounds, where we stopped and 
commenced to fish. The sea was as smooth as a lake ; not 
a ripple disturbed the surface, and while the men were busy 
fishing I lay stretched out in the bow of the canoe keeping 
a sharp look-out for the shark. We had fished thus for 
fully half an hour with much success, when suddenly the 
man nearest me called out in terror, “ Dar he is, dar he 
is!” “Whereabouts?” asked I. “Dar, dar!” shouted 
several voices, pointing to an object some eighty yards distant. 

Looking in the indicated direction I beheld, sure enough, 
an enormous fin sticking out of the water and approaching 
us slowly. “ Throw down your lines and sit perfectly 
still,” I commanded. As I looked around at them I found 
that the whole of my crew had changed colour. There was 
not a yellow Carib amongst them ; their faces were of an 
ashy-grey colour, and all looked badly scared, while some 
were trembling violently. “ Keep steady now, boys,” I 
said, with a smile. The latter was done to encourage 
them, for I did not in the least feel like smiling. Mean¬ 
time the shark had approached in a direct line to within 
about thirty yards of us, when we suddenly sheered off, 
and I thought he was going to pass us by. Presently, 
however, he turned and approached parallel with the canoe, 
and when within fifteen yards stopped and raised his 
enormous head clear out of the water. My gun was 
levelled at him, and as soon as his eye appeared above the 
surface it spoke twice—bang ! bang ! At the report of the 
weapon that awful head disappeared. 

While I was quickly shoving two cartridges into the 
chamber the shark rose out of the sea, his body towering 
above us and his white belly gleaming like molten silver in 
the sunshine. “ Pull, pull—for your lives 1 ” shouted I, at 
the same time emptying both barrels into the shark. He 
fell into the sea with a tremendous splash, missing the 
canoe by not more than six feet. Had he hit us we should 
inevitably have been swamped, and as it was we came very 
near it, for the sea leaped aboard of us, filling the canoe 
two-thirds full of water. 
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I had never taken my eye off the shark, and as he now 
lay still upon the surface of the water I knew he was dead. 
“ Cease pulling! ” I said, but, instead of stopping, the 
Caribs, now thoroughly terrified, only pulled the harder. 
“ Cease pulling ! ” I shouted again, at the same time bring¬ 
ing the now empty gun to bear upon Watson; “ cease, I 
tell you, or I’ll blow your head off I ” This he understood 
at once and changed his course. As we came alongside the 
shark, who lay with his belly turned towards the sun, I 
asked the man nearest me for his knife. Plunging it into 
the belly of the fish, I made a long gash from which the 
blood spouted, and on seeing this the Indians began to 
realize that the dreaded devil-shark was dead. Watson 
now rose and, drawing his knife, plunged it into the shark, 
saying, “This is for Pete.” Then withdrawing it and 
making another lunge, he said, “ This is for Bernard ”; 
and once again repeating the stroke, “ This is for me.” 
This action was instantly followed by every man on board, 
each one repeating, solemnly, “ This is for Pete,” “ This is 
for Bernard,” and “ This is for me ” ; after which there 
arose a shout of victory, long drawn out and shrill. The 
cry was heard upon the shore, from whence a faint answer 
reached my ears. 

During the stabbing performance I sat quietly by, taking 
in the scene and inwardly rejoicing that the monster lay 
dead before me. I now told Watson to make fast to one 
of his fins and to his lower jaw, which hung open in the 
water, the second shot having broken it on its pivot. This 
order was quickly obeyed and we then proceeded towards 
the shore, slowly pulling the shark along. Before reaching 
the first line of breakers a novel sight met my eye. There 
appeared a canoe upon the crest of the wave, in which was 
standing a tall Indian girl, using her long paddle with 
desperate energy. When about fifteen yards away from us 
she suddenly dropped her paddle, jumped into the sea, and 
approached the shark, taking from between her teeth a long, 
keen-edged knife, which she repeatedly plunged into the 
monster, the while uttering shrill cries. After this she 
swam back to her canoe and paddled to the shore. Not a 
word had been uttered by any of us, but after she gained 
her canoe and paddled away Watson said, quietly, “ She is 
the wife of Bernard,” 
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In a few moments more we were surrounded by men, 
women, and children, some astride of a couple of sticks, 
some in canoes, and some simply swimming along, but all 
happy and laughing. Watson, who now seemed to have 
regained full control of himself, ordered some men to 
return to shore to bring down a pair of oxen, in order to 
help drag the devil-shark on shore, for he was now stranded 
in about three feet of water. Ropes were also brought and 
manned, and with the help of the oxen^ who were driven 
into the sea, the monster was finally safely landed on shore. 

My task being done I stepped on shore, and then began 
to realize that I had been exposed to the hot sun for 
several hours. I felt faint and thirsty, and accordingly 
seated myself under a stunted tree on the shore, where a 
calabash of fresh water, brought me by an Indian girl, soon 
revived me. At this moment Cockroach and David came 
running up, carrying a pail of fresh water and some clothes, 
and apparently wild with joy at seeing me alive. They 
rudely shoved aside the natives who had gathered around 
me at a respectful distance and began to pour the fresh 
water over my head and neck, which greatly refreshed me. 

A few moments later Watson appeared, leading by the 
hand a young woman, who, upon approaching me, fell at 
my feet crying, and speaking so rapidly that I did not 
understand a single word she uttered. Turning to Watson 
in my perplexity I inquired, “ What does she want ? ” 

“ Her be the wife of Pete,” replied the headman. “ She 
come to thank you for killing the devil-shark. Her thank 
you for avenging Pete ; her say her your slave ; her want to 
brush your clothes and clean your boots; her say her want 
to be your servant and wife and to go with you wherever 
you go.” 

Here was a nice proposition for a married man ! “ Tell 

her that I am very glad to have killed the devil-shark,” I 
said ; “ tell her I thank her for her offer to be my servant 
and wife ; tell her I have a wife already and can’t have two, 
but tell her that I thank her very much.” 

After Watson had told her what I said the woman kissed 
my feet, much to my disgust, and walked away, but the 
headman returned immediately to inform me that the wife 
of Bernard—the woman who had stabbed the shark—was 
ill from the excitement, but had begged him to thank me 
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for having avenged the death of her husband, and to tell 
me she would be my servant as soon as she was well again, 
to all of which I sent her a friendly and consoling message. 

During this time a very lively scene was being enacted 
on the beach. The shark had been cut open, and a large 
brogan shoe, such as sailors wear, was found in his 
stomach; but when I inquired if it had belonged to eit her 
Pete or Bernard I was informed that they had worn sandals, 
so that the brute had evidently had other victims. Fires 
were built in every direction, and shark meat was being 
fried, boiled, and broiled. I was not forgotten, for the fins, 
which are considered the bonne bouche of a shark, were 
reserved and served up to me. Even the dogs had found 
their tongues again, for they were barking and growling 
at one another. 

The following morning my guides left me, as I had decided 
to spend a week with my newly-found friends, who 
promised to conduct me to Roseau whenever I wanted to 
leave, as they knew the nearest direct route. I spent ten 
days with these children of Nature, having a good time 
hunting and fishing, and was offered the whole village with 
all it contained if I would but stop with them. When I 
finally left for Roseau half the people accompanied me part 
of the way, pouring blessings and farewell benedictions on 
the white man who had rid them of their devil-shark. 


Q 
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THE HUNTER’S TALE. 

By J. Mayne Baltimoke. 


Fgw hunting trophies have been secured at such a cost as the fine 
head of mountain sheep possessed by Mr. Frank H. Mayer, of San 
Francisco. The story attached to it is here set forth in his own 
words, and forms a remarkable record of human resolution in the face 
of appalling danger. 

Me. Fbank H. Mayee, of San Francisco, California, 
U.S.A., is among the best-known sportsmen on the Pacific 
Coast. Mr. Mayer ha3 lived for some years in Colorado, 
also in New Mexico, Arizona, and other Western border 
States. 

During his wild and stirring life on the plains and 
frontier Mr. Mayer has passed through some thrilling 
experiences and narrow escapes “ by flood and field.” 
He is a very modest man, of the sterling Western type, 
and is much averse to speaking of his many adventures. 

Becently Mr. Mayer visited Alturas County, in Idaho 
having heard of the remarkable abundance of big game 
in that section. One bright morning in November found 
him wearily climbing up a precipitous canyon near the 
head of Little Lost River. “ Big horns ” (mountain sheep) 
were the principal object he had in view. A rancher 
named Hanson had given Mayer information as to the 
whereabouts of a small flock high up in the fastnesses of 
the almost inaccessible mountains. Hanson had told him 
of one very large old ram which carried a magnificent 
pair of horns of unusual size and beauty. Hanson himself 
had often tried to capture this monster ram, but the latter 
had always proved too wary for him. 

Mayer secretly resolved to secure both ram and horns 
before returning to Hanson's ranch. As he laboriously 
climbed along the side of the yawning canyon he startled 
several bands of black-tail deer and ran across fresh bear 
signs. But he was looking for that famous ram, and 
pressed on. 

Early in the forenoon Mayer reached the head of the 
canyon and emerged upon a rocky plateau entirely destitute 
of vegetation. From the centre of this plateau, at a 
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distance of about a mile from where he stood, rose a 
perpendicular cliff fully eight hundred feet high. 

Carefully adjusting his field-glasses, Mayer swept the 
horizon in search of game, but not a living thing was in 
eye-range except a couple of buzzards, which wheeled in 
lazy circles just over the dizzy cliffs in front. 

Everything was still as death, and an unutterable sense 
of desolation pervaded the scene. Urged by a sense of 
curiosity to inspect the cliffs more closely, the hunter 
lighted his pipe and leisurely took his way towards the 
rocks. As he approached they seemed to grow more 
frowning and forbidding in aspect. They appeared to 
rise almost perpendicularly from the surrounding plateau, 
with hardly a gully or fissure to soften or modify their 
terrible severity of outline. 

While Mayer was speculating upon the seeming im¬ 
possibility of scaling these towering heights, his attention 
was suddenly attracted by a moving object two-thirds of 
the way up the face of the cliff. 

Instinctively dropping out of sight beyond a large 
boulder, a hasty examination with the binocular revealed 
to him a narrow, winding ledge or shelf running horizon¬ 
tally along the face of the cliff, and imperceptible to the 
naked eye. Along this dizzy pathway stalked in majestic 
grandeur a ram, the size of whose horns far surpassed 
anything Mayer had seen in his previous experience with 
mountain sheep. From this point onwards I cannot do 
better than set forth the story in the hunter’s own words. 

Fortunately I was so close to the talus of the cliff that 
the ram had not seen me, and in an instant I had run up 
the sights of my rifle to two hundred yards. With the 
weapon at an angle of fully eighty-five degrees, I took a 
full sight at his chest as he stood facing me and pulled the 
trigger. Simultaneous with the report the ram staggered 
heavily, and then, to my bitter disappointment, simply 
sank in a limp heap upon the ledge six hundred feet 
above my head ! 

Anathematizing my ill-luck—for I had hoped that the 
ram would topple down the cliffs close beside me—I 
pondered over the problem of getting at my rich prize. 
I was determined to secure that magnificent set of horns 
at all hazards, and yet there they were to all practical 
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intents and purposes as far beyond my reach as though 
they were reposing on the inaccessible crest of Chimborazo. 

A careful reconnassiance of the cliff disclosed a single 
narrow crevice, or cleft, extending nearly to the top. So, 
laying aside my rifle and all superfluous clothing, I 
climbed up its precipitous declivities in the forlorn hope 
that it would lead me somewhere near my quarry. 

Fired by the ambition of possessing those splendid horns, 
I hung on desperately, working myself up foot by foot, 
and finally reaching a sort of bench, which, to my great 
joy, wound around the brink of the cliff, and resolved 
itself into the identical ledge on which lay the ram. 

Narrower and narrower the trail grew, however, until 
at last, just when I caught sight of the dead ram not 
more than fifty feet ahead, it was for a space of a score 
of feet not more than twenty inches in width, and, to 
increase the peril to an alarming degree, sloped sharply 
outward and downward! 

To further add to my perplexity and to the extreme 
danger of the situation, it now began to snow. From 
where I clung it was a sheer six hundred feet to the rocks 
below, and a single mis-step or slip meant a frightful fate. 
The fast-falling snow and sleet made the rocks very slippery. 
However I looked at it, all the chances seemed against 
me. Should I take the deadly risk or turn back empty- 
handed ? 

It seemed cowardly to adopt the latter alternative after 
having got so near to my magnificent prize, and another 
longing look at that superb set of horns decided the 
question once for all—I would go on, at all costs. “ Fools 
rush in where angels fear to tread,” ^says the poet, and I 
was exemplifying the statement. Carefully removing my 
shoes and stockings, cold as it was, I desperately hugged 
the icy rock, and barefooted essayed the fearful passage 
of that twenty-inch sloping ledge. 

At the point where the ram lay the shelf widened out 
into a sort of pocket nearly five feet wide, forming a lair 
which, as I afterwards discovered, showed unmistakable 
signs of having been used for a long time. 

At each step I took the slope of the ledge grew more 
and more abrupt, until, when half the distance was covered, 
it suddenly seemed to glide from under my feet, and, with 
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a thrill of sickening terror, I felt that—oh, heavens !—I 
was falling, falling into space over that frightful precipice. 

Even now the acute horror of that moment sends a 
shudder through me and my senses fairly reel. 

I made a quick, convulsive grasp at a projecting knob of 
rock as I fell, just as an agonizing blow on my right knee 
almost paralyzed me. Instinctively I closed my eyes. 
When I opened them again a moment later I found myself 
kneeling on my right knee at a point on the dizzy ledge 
just where the slope of the rock was greatest. My left 
leg hung downward at full length over the yawning abyss, 
my half-frozen hands clutching frantically at the bare, 
icy rock, in the vain hope of obtaining some support; but 
all in vain. Gradually I felt my knees slipping—slowly, 
but surely. It was only a question of a moment. 

In utter despair I closed my eyes again, overcome and 
nauseated with nervous prostration. Then something 
hurtled through the air and almost brushed my cheek. 
A hoarse croak assailed my ear, and opening my eyes I 
saw two hideous vultures wheeling in giddy circles around 
me as if assured of their certain prey. 

With a loud cry of horror I concentrated all my energies 
in one supreme effort and flung myself madly forward. 
My benumbed hands grasped a slight projection, and with 
a superhuman effort I drew myself up on to the ledge again. 

Painfully I drew myself along with a courage born of 
desperation, and in another moment was lying with my 
head on the dead ram in a stupor of exhaustion and pain. 

Fully an hour elapsed before I could sit up. So great 
was the nervous shock I had sustained that my muscles 
kept up a spasmodic and painful twitching. I was very 
weak and dizzy. Finally, however, by an effort of will 
I sat up and turned my attention to the ram. 

He was an old patriarch, hoary with age, and his entire 
body was covered with scars. His left eye was entirely 
gone, which accounted for his not having discovered me 
immediately. On skinning him I found four 44'200 Win¬ 
chester balls encysted in flesh and hide. His left ear had 
a circular orifice through it, where no doubt some hunter 
had sent a bullet that had destroyed the eye. My own 
bullet had proved instantly fatal, having passed clean 
through the body. 
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Now another serious difficulty confronted me. How 
was I to get my prize down ? It was obviously impossible 
to carry that ponderous bead with its massive horns along 
that narrow ledge ; and to throw them over the beetling 
cliff was to ensure their total destruction. Have them 
intact I must, after all that I had gone through to obtain 
them. 

Soon I hit upon a plan. Carefully skinning the animal, 
I severed the head, leaving a generous portion of the neck 
and throat. Then, with my keen knife, I converted the 
remainder of the skin into one continuous narrow thong, 
to which I attached the head. Shoving the carcass over 
the cliff, I lowered the horns to the full length of the 
thong and let go. To my inexpressible delight they struck 
squarely upon the thick part of the carcass and bounded 
off uninjured. 

How was I now to get back along that awful, slippery 
ledge? That was the next question confronting me. I 
must do it, or perish in the attempt. That terrible narrow, 
slanting ledge stared me again in the face. How I dreaded 
running the gauntlet of that treacherous trail that sloped 
down to the precipice. 

All this time my battered knee was paining me to 
distraction, and I was stiff and bruised all over and nearly 
frozen. Setting my teeth firmly, I swung my now 
thoroughly stiffened leg over that yawning ledge, and half 
crawling, half sitting, dragged myself past that awful 
place. Inch by inch I moved. Once again I hung helpless 
over the frightful abyss and gave myself up for lost, but 
clung on with frantic desperation and again saved myself. 
The warm rays of the sun had, fortunately, dried the 
slippery rocks, or I should have been lost, in my weakened 
and disabled condition. After what seemed an intermin¬ 
able age of agony and suspense I finally reached the 
comparatively safe bench beyond. Then weakness over¬ 
came me, and I fell into a dead faint, remaining unconscious 
for some time. When I recovered myself I completed the 
perilous descent to my coveted prize at the foot of the 
precipice, and was overjoyed to find the horns and head 
intact. 

The carcass, however, was useless, having been crushed 
almost to pulp by the fall. I stayed in the vicinity just 
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long enough to shoot the two hideous vultures that had 
come so near making a meal of me, and then took my 
departure from that fatal spot. 

Crippled, sore, and utterly exhausted, I fairly staggered 
into Hanson’s ranch in the gloaming of a short November 
day, carrying a ram’s head worth a thousand dollars—to 
me. I also carried a badly shattered knee-cap, that kept 
me for over six weeks iD bed. 

Hanson made me a hero. He sang my praises far and 
near, and extolled and deprecated by turns my bravery 
and foolhardiness. 

The ram’s head, nicely mounted, I have preserved as a 
priceless trophy. Rarely do I look at it without an 
involuntary shudder, for my thoughts go back to that 
fateful day when, with a shattered knee, I hung breathless 
over that awful, yawning abyss, literally suspended between 
life and death. 
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A FIGHT WITH A YAK. 

By W. C. Jameson Reid, Authob of “Unexploeed Asia,” 
“ Among the Fabthest People,” Etc. 

In the course of my explorations in Tibet* I had reached 
Nha-ha-hi-wan, an isolated and insignificant tribal village 
in Eastern Tibet, where I had determined to halt my 
expedition previous to ascending the head waters of the 
Yangtze-kiang and Dji-ehu tributaries into the little-known 
province of Sifan. In addition, I was anxious to obtain 
some specimens of the yak for museum purposes, and, as 
the immense plain to the westward contained large herds 
of these animals, I planned to spend several weeks in 
pursuing them, with the assistance of friendly native 
trackers. 

Difficulties soon arose to prevent the accomplishment 
of my plans. The Tibetans, previous to my arrival, had 
already had their summer hunt, and no inducement would 
persuade them to engage in another for several months 
for fear of incurring the displeasure of the deities. A few 
years before, according to their lamas, a troop of hunters 
had gone on an expedition out of the appointed season and 
had never been heard of again, having been trampled to 
death by a herd of “ ghost yak,” which the angered gods 
had sent to punish them. Another superstitious belief 
which prevented their going was that the animals I killed 
would live for ever in spirit form, and would be in such a 
happy state that they would induce all the vast herds of 
yak and deer to migrate to the mysterious “ white man’s 
country,” so that the Tibetans would starve to death. 

There seemed no alternative but to wait until their next 
hunt, but the necessity of pushing northward before the 
winter of Arctic severity had set in over these elevated 
regions would not permit such a lengthy halt. At last, 
finding that neither cajolery nor appeals to their cupidity 
would tempt them to accompany me, I determined to enter 
upon the chase alone, with one of my own Kiangsi boatmen. 
Just as we were on the point of starting, however, we 
secured a welcome addition to our strength in the person 

** * The Author did much important exploration work in Tibet years before the 
British troops visited Lhasa.—E d. 
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of a young Sifan, who—either less superstitious than the 
others, or tempted by the promise of reward—agreed to 
brave the anger of the gods for a more or less substantial 
consideration. Among his own people this gentleman was 
a mighty hunter and warrior, and the proud owner of a 
name that in length left nothing to be desired, but which, 
for purposes of expediency, we were compelled to shorten 
to the more utilitarian one of “Johnny.” And a welcome 
guide he was too, for with our absolute lack of knowledge 
of the country he was of necessity interpreter, official head, 
dog-driver, hunter, guide, cook, and general factotum of the 
expedition, though the duties of the first functionary never 
became very onerous, for during the entire journey we did 
not see a sign of human beings. 

For three days after leaving the tribal settlement we 
travelled at a slow pace over a stony desert. Shortly 
before sundown on the third day “ Johnny,” who had been 
exploring the country in advance, returned to the camp with 
the welcome intelligence that he had found traces of several 
large herds of yak in the sheltered valley to the north-west. 

Although almost midsummer, the weather was bitterly 
cold, owing to the high altitude, but with the keenness of 
the hunt upon us we set out early the following morning, 
each with the leashes of two huge mastiffs attached to his 
belt. In a few hours we came upon the tracks in the snow 
which “ Johnny ” had discovered, crossed by other and 
fresher ones which must have been made during the night, 
indicating that there were some of the huge beasts in our 
immediate vicinity. Sure enough, as we reached the crest 
of the first hill, we saw numerous black specks on the slope 
of the next range, and peering through my field glasses I 
beheld about twenty yak feeding in a sort of amphitheatre 
about five miles away from our position. 

With a wild shout “Johnny” started off with his dogs 
hotly followed by the Kiangsi. Striving to emulate their 
example, I had not proceeded twenty feet when I was 
brought heavily to the ground by falling over a large boulder. 
My worst mishaps were several severe bruises and a 
slightly wrenched ankle, but thinking that they would wait 
for me, or slow down at the first hill, I stopped to attend to 
my injuries, releasing the dogs at my belt so as not to be 
encumbered by their frantic tuggings. 
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Imagine, then, my disgust and surprise on resuming the 
trail and reaching the hill to see my companions just dis¬ 
appearing over a hill a long way ahead, and—apparently 
unconscious of my misadventure—still rushing along at top 
speed. 

There was obviously no chance of overtaking them, for 
my ankle still gave me considerable pain, so, turning round 
started leisurely to walk back to the shelter and wait until 
they discovered my absence and returned. 

It was now my turn to be surprised, for, rounding a 
little bend in the trail, I had not gone ten steps when I 
heard a muffled bellow. I had hardly got over the sudden 
fright caused by this interruption before I became aware 
that a huge bull yak, his wicked little eyes gleaming and 
his long horns tossing in the air, was charging directly at 
me ! 

I raised my Mannlicher and fired three shots rapidly at 
the big head, but seemingly they had no more appreciable 
effect than if I had been firing peas. For a moment the 
huge beast stood still, doubtless puzzled at the strange 
sound of the discharge; but hardly had I time to take 
refuge behind a convenient boulder than onward he came 
with lowered head and bellowing frightfully. Several thin 
streams of blood were trickling down his long mane. 

With marvellous agility he stopped short when he had 
reached my position, and at once started to chase me 
round the obstruction. Immediately I started to a run 
to seek a more sheltered position, behind a larger rock, 
some fifty yards away; but in spite of his enormous bulk 
the yak was after me at once, and in a second almost, it 
seemed, I could hear his hoarse breathing at my heels. 
I had just time to throw myself flat on the ground to one 
side as he thundered past; then, hastily scrambling to my 
feet, I made another run for it, just as he turned and once 
more charged me. My cap had fallen to the ground as I 
fell, and to this the brute first turned his attention. Then 
he descried me behind the boulder, and commenced to rush 
round it. With his savage, bloodshot eyes and his long 
sharp horns, he looked like a demon incarnate. 

The situation seemed all but hopeless. My only chance 
of escape lay in dodging the infuriated beast round the rock 
until he was tired out, for I had lost my rifle in the fall, 
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and there was little ohance of the Kiangsi or “Johnny” 
returning for some time. 

Again and again the yak charged and circled the rock, 
sometimes coming against the boulder with such force as 
to fall on his knees, while at other times he rushed so 
rapidly round the obstruction that his horns almost touched 
me. How long the awful game lasted I cannot tell, but 
after the first excitement wore off an unutterable weariness 
took possession of me, and nothing but sheer force of will 
kept me on my feet. My tongue seemed to cleave to the 
roof of my mouth, my eyes grew misty, my knees trembled 
and a ringing in my ears warned me that my endurance 
was well-nigh exhausted. 

The maddened beast was now almost at my heels, but 
in the midst of my despair my heart gave a sudden bound 
of hope as I heard the quick, panting gasps which gave 
warning that he, too, was tiring perceptibly. I did not 
dare to look round for fear of losing the slight advantage 
that I had gained ; my brain was dizzy from the constant 
circlings within a narrow space. 

With dogged despair I scurried round the boulder half- 
a-dozen times more, when I nearly fell to the ground 
from mingled fright and surprise, for the savage brute, 
wearying of the chase, had suddenly stopped and turned in 
the other direction, so that I had almost thrown myself 
upon his lowered head before I discovered his presence I 

By a superhuman effort I leaped to one side, and before 
he could turn had scrambled over to the other side of the 
boulder. Evidently my adversary was not desirous of 
continuing the chase longer, for he stood gazing at me and 
bellowing dismally. 

For several minutes we eyed each other curiously; then 
with a disdainful sniff, as if expressing his disgust with the 
whole affair, the yak broke away in a lumbering gallop to 
the south. About twenty yards farther on he disappeared 
from view, presumably rushing up the narrow ravine 
between the two low mountain-ranges. 

The exertions of the last half-hour had about used me up, 
and not until I had recovered my breath did I think of my 
rifle, lying a short distance away. I started forward to 
find it, when the satisfaction I had experienced at seeing 
the last of the savage brute was rudely shattered by a 
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hoarse bellowing and the spectacle of my enemy rushing at 
me once more, with head truculently lowered. The old 
rascal had doubtless been watching my every movement 
from the shelter of the tamarisk clumps in the ravine, and 
had sought to take me unawares. 

I saw in an instant that he was nearer to my previous 
shelter than I was, and that it would be impossible to gain 
it without being overtaken. There was but one thing left— 
to summon all my remaining strength and run for it, 
relying on finding some shelter where I could withstand 
his frantic charges. One thing was in my favour—the 
vindictive brute was so intensely mad with rage and the 
pain occasioned by his wounds that in his headlong chase 
he rushed forward blindly, and each time I was able to 
swerve to one side before he could strike me. At every 
unsuccessful charge his anger grew more manifest, and his 
snortings and bellowings were almost incessant. 

In this manner, one wild charge following another, I 
dodging and then running ahead at full speed before the 
yak could recover and turn, we gradually worked up the 
narrow plain for a quarter of a mile. The fact that I could 
evade the beast so easily gave me new heart. To add to 
my misfortunes, however, my injured ankle, to which up to 
this time I had given no serious attention, began to make 
itself keenly felt by sharp pains and twinges that almost 
brought me to the ground. Matters were now growing 
desperate. I realized that, even by dodging, I could not 
hold out much longer against the savage beast behind, who, 
finding himself baffled at each succeeding charge, had now 
grown more wary, and was exercising more skill at every 
rush. 

I was now running along a high ridge, which on one side 
fell in an almost perpendicular descent to a plain of lower 
elevation, about twenty feet beneath. The yak was not 
a dozen yards behind me ; there were no friendly boulders 
or other obstructions, and things were too alarming for 
comfort. 

Suddenly looking ahead, I saw a small tree which shot 
up from the plain below to about the level of the ridge upon 
which I was running, only six or seven feet from the verge. 
My heart gave a bound of joy as I saw that another tree, 
which formerly had stood directly in the path, had been 
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blown down, and that its top lay among the limbs of 
the other, forming a sort of natural bridge across the inter¬ 
vening space. Instantly it flashed upon me that here was 
a means of escape, and with a bound I clambered over the 
slippery trunk and flung myself into the branches of the 
other tree—not a moment too soon, for my savage pursuer 
almost touched me with his horns as he rushed up, just 
stopping in time to save himself from falling headlong over 
the declivity. 

I was now comparatively safe for the present, but in a 
few moments the perspiration, which had soaked through 
my clothes, began to freeze, and I shook in every limb as 
the icy winds hurtled down from the snowy summit 
beyond my refuge. At each moment the danger from this 
source grew greater, and I now saw for the first time that 
my position was not greatly improved for the better. True, 
I had escaped the horns of the savage yak—now blinking 
wrathfully at me on the edge of the cliff—but what small 
consolation was gained by this fact was nullified by the 
unpleasant assurance that in my present exposed condition 
the chances of being frozen to death were not out of the 
range of possibilities. I was awakened to a new sense of 
this danger by feeling a delicious drowsiness creeping over 
me, and I had almost fallen from my position before I 
could recover myself sufficiently to battle against the desire 
to give way to this fatal languor. 

For several minutes all thoughts of my savage assailant 
had been forgotten, but now, looking in his direction, I saw 
him still standing on the edge of the declivity. To see me 
sitting there, not ten feet away, yet out of his reach, was 
becoming too great a tax on his exoited temper, for every 
few minutes he would rush back some distance and then 
charge fiercely in my direction, as if with the intention of 
leaping out boldly and carrying me down with him in the 
fall. But the distance was too great, and he would stop 
on the brink, while I fervently prayed that he might make 
a mis-step and be hurled over on to the plain below. 

The brilliant inspiration came to me at that moment to 
out a branch off the tree, attach my hunting-knife to its end 
and, crawling along the horizontal trunk, to try and stab 
him in some vital part. But the thought that I should 
have to approach within a few feet of him, and that in his 
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fury he might forget his previous hesitation and leap at 
me, carrying me down with him, banished that plan as 
impracticable. 

Next I unhooked my knapsack and tossed it on the edge 
of the brink, thinking that he might be persuaded to charge 
that disastrously; but he only sniffed at it cautiously, 
looking at me with a wicked leer in his blinking little eyes, 
as if to say that he was too old and wise a patriarch to be 
hoodwinked by any such trick. 

Placing my hand to one side of my head, I felt my ear 
growing hard and leathery to the touch ; it was frozen stiff. 
My position now was desperate. There seemed but one 
ending—either to risk all in getting rid of that furious beast 
on the one hand, or being quickly frozen to death on the other. 

After much exertion, for my fingers were benumbed, I 
lopped off a stout branch and fastened my heavy knife to 
the end of it with the thongs from my hunting jacket. 
Then, carefully crawling out on the trunk of the fallen tree 
I slowly began to edge toward the cliff. The yak, not 
rightly comprehending this movement on my part, ceased 
his bellowing and eyed me curiously. Slowly I worked 
myself along the frail bridge until I was almost within three 
feet of him. For the time being all thoughts of danger 
from any source had vanished. I was angry, exasperated, 
almost driven to insane fury by the malevolence of the 
beast. I did not seem to care what the inevitable ending 
must be ; I was only possessed of a fierce desire to wreak 
vengeance on him. 

For a moment he exposed his huge side to me, and, 
summoning all my remaining strength I drove at him with 
my rude spear. One brief instant he remained motionless, 
as if not rightly understanding it all; then, with a frightful 
bellow and forgetful of all else save the pain of the wound, 
he rushed at me ! 

My brain reeled, I sought to crawl back, but it was too 
late. I had just time to swerve slightly to one side, so that 
his ponderous body would not overwhelm me, when, with a 
sickening dread, I felt myself falling. Another second and 
the breath was nearly knocked out of my body as I fell 
head-first into a bank of snow which had been blown over 
the edge of the higher elevation and gathered in a drift in 
this sheltered refuge. 
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I was on my feet in an instant, and, looking round, I saw 
that the yak had fallen into the bank not ten feet away, the 
back part of his body only being exposed, the great legs 
kicking wildly in the air. The situation for the moment 
was so ludicrous that I was almost tempted to laugh, but 
knowing that, in spite of his inglorious position, the 
animal was to all intents and purposes practically uninjured 
and was still a formidable assailant, I looked round for my 
knife with the intention of attacking and killing him while 
he was at a disadvantage. But I was too late. By the 
time I reached it he had floundered out of the drift, stood 
stupidly shaking the snow from his shoulders, and then, 
with an angry snort, rushed at me again. 

I gave myself up for lost, and was preparing to battle 
with him at close quarters with my knife, when I gained 
new life at the sound of human voices above me, and in 
another moment the faces of the Kiangsi and the Sifan 
hunter peered over the edge of the cliff. The latter seemed 
to understand the situation at a glance, for with a wild 
shout he leaped over the edge of the declivity and, regain¬ 
ing his feet in an instant, rushed at the beast with his long 
spear, making terrific lunges at its huge body. It was a 
magnificent display of courage, and I almost forgot my 
exhaustion as I watched it. The yak was now weakening 
perceptibly from loss of blood, but, as if possessed by some 
evil demon, and attributing his wounds to my machinations, 
he ignored the Tibetan, and sought in a last despairing 
outburst to rush at me. The Sifan, shouting something 
incoherent, leaped forward at the infurated beast. There 
was a struggle, a cloud of snow, a tremendous stamping, 
and the bull was on his back, the blood gushing from a 
great wound in his neck and his limbs quivering in death. 
With a smile “Johnny” turned to me as if to show how 
easily such things could be done provided one only knew 
how. 

I was too weak and cold to think of cutting off the 
animal’s head and skin, but hurried back to our shelter, 
where, after my ears had been thawed out, I was able to 
tell my story to the wondering Kiangsi and “ Johnny.” 
The latter, much to my disgust, instead of looking upon the 
occasion as a serious one, in some unexplainable manner 
seemed to find in it elements decidedly humorous, for at 
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intervals he would roll on his back and give way to 
uncontrollable fits of laughter. 

Although it had seemed days to me, I found that my 
exciting experience bad not lasted over two hours. Both 
“ Johnny ” and the Kiangsi had discovered my absence after 
they had been on the trail a short time, but, thinking I 
would overtake them, they had kept on, until the barking 
of the dogs had caused the herd which they were following 
to stampede. Then, knowing that it would be useless to 
follow them, they had given up the chase and had returned 
to look for me—with what providential success their 
opportune arrival showed. 

The next morning I had sufficiently recovered from 
my exciting experience to start on the return journey to 
Nha-ha-hi-wan, where, without any further adventures, we 
foregathered on the fourth day. The gluttonous nature of 
the Tibetans could not view with unconcern the fact that 
we had returned empty-handed, and when,in turn," Johnny” 
related my experience with the “demon yak” to the 
grumbling group, there were many shakings of heads. 
One old lama croaked forth sagely: “ It is the anger of 
the gods; I told you so, for no man can hunt when the 
spirits forbid"—which unanswerable logic was received 
with many nods of approval. 
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THE SAVING SPRING: 

THE STORY OF A PRAIRIE FIRE. 

By Kalph Stock. 

This simply-told narrative of one man’s experience will bring the 
horrors of a prairie fire more vividly before the reader than pages of 
elaborate descriptions. There is a grim significance in the mute 
testimony of Mr. Quick’s lobeless ears and the horse-bones discovered 
at the spot where, twenty years ago, the maddened animals and 
their unfortunate rider perished. 

High up in the Cypress Hills, twenty-five miles from 
the busy little ranching centre of Maple Creek, there is 
a spring of clear, icy-cold water that bubbles from the 
ground in three tiny jets and ripples away over a pebbly 
bed for about half a mile before adding its mite to the 
larger volume of Belonge Creek. There is nothing to 
distinguish it from the hosts of neighbouring springs in 
the well-watered hills; yet one man, at any rate, has 
cause to thank Providence for its presence, and never goes 
near it without feelings of intense gratitude to that tiny 
stream of water. 

It was a hot day in June, the mosquitoes were inflicting 
their usual tortures, and the intense heat adding to my 
general discomfort as I lay at full length on my chest and 
drank long draughts of the refreshing waters of this spring. 

When I had thoroughly satisfied my thirst, and had 
turned, with the intention of sitting on the mossy bank to 
do justice to the lunch I had brought with me, I was 
surprised to see a man coming towards me. I knew him 
at once as Mr. Quick, an old-time rancher and a councillor 
of the town of Maple Creek. 

After the usual greetings had been exchanged he sat 
down on the bank beside me and mopped his brow. As 
he did so I noticed a thing that had drawn my attention 
before. Both his ears were entirely without lobes, and 
the backs of his hands and parts of'his face were curiously 
pitted and drawn. 

“Phew!" he exclaimed, brushing aside a cloud of 
mosquitoes; “this reminds me of the summer of ’85." 

“ Dry ? ” I queried. 

“ Dry as a bone,” he answered; “ the ground would 
burn that year! See this?”—he touched his lobeless 
ears—“ I have good cause to remember that year.” 
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“ How did it happen?” I asked. 

He leant back and gazed thoughtfully away into the 
dense pine-bush, as though he saw what he was about to 
tell me pictured in the towering tree-tops. Then he 
commenced to tell me the story set forth below, which I 
afterwards discovered was well known all over the country¬ 
side, though it naturally never found a recorder, there 
being no newspapers within miles in those days. 

It was in that intensely dry year of 1885, the year that 
so many ranchers remember as the date of their ruin. 
Prairie and bush fires were burning incessantly throughout 
the summer, slowly but surely making a wider and wider 
devastation of the country, till the burnt area stretched 
practically from Manitoba to the Rockies. 

Over everything a heavy, stifling pall of blue smoke 
hovered incessantly, sometimes so dense that it was 
impossible to see half a mile ahead. The few stockmen 
who then occupied locations in this district lived in daily 
terror of being burnt out of their homes and compelled to 
leave the country, for when a fire has passed over the 
prairie it is useless to graze stock upon it for at least two 
years. To fight it was absurd. What could a handful of 
settlers do against a steadily approaching line of flame 
miles in length and travelling at from thirty to fifty miles 
an hour, as the wind ordered it ? 

But work must go on; a living had to be made, even 
though it might be snatched from us at any minute; and 
it was on one of these stifling days that two other ranchers, 
Lawrence and Parks, and myself started for the pine-bush 
and camped at this spring with wagons and teams to chop 
corral poles and logs for our stockyards and buildings. 
At the dinner-hour we dipped up water from the spring 
here with a tomato tin, which I afterwards hung up on a 
nail driven into the trunk of a willow bush. Dinner over, 
all three of us turned to our work, and for the next few 
hours nothing but the sound of our axe-strokes sounded 
through the bush. 

Lawrence was the first to have his load cut, and his 
wagon was soon standing ready to start. 

A gentle south wind had been blowing all that morning, 
with the result that the smoke, always hanging in the air, 
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cleared a little. Suddenly, however, a stiff breeze rose from 
the north-west and the smoke became almost stifling. We 
hurried with our loads, and soon all three were ready to start 
down that trail you see out in the clearing, that leads down 
a deep “coulee.” We had hardly driven twelve yards, 
however, when we were horrified to see a huge cloud of 
billowing smoke rolling over the west side of the “ coulee.” 

We all knew what it meant. The fire that had been 
hovering round us like some evil bird waiting to pounce on 
its prey had found its victims at last, and was all but on us! 

The heat became intense, the air stifling, and we sat on 
our loads for several moments filled with terror. Only 
those who have seen a bush-fire can realize the overpowering 
fascination that seizes a spectator. A sea of water when it 
is angry makes one feel a trifle insignificant, but it is as 
nothing compared with a sea of flame—licking, shrivelling, 
and consuming every living and dead thing within its path 
as it rolls on, leaving nothing but black and glowing cinders 
in its wake. 

Suddenly Lawrence jumped from his load and the spell 
was broken. All of us unhitched our teams with frenzied 
hast, and, jumping on the backs of the horses, held a hasty 
consultation. 

There was only one way of escaping the flames, and that 
was to rush through them before they reached the denser 
bush in their path. If we turned back it meant certain 
death, for the fire was heading straight for it. To right or 
to left was equally useless, for it would probably take hours, 
perhaps days, to reach either end of the line of flame. No; 
there was nothing for it but to charge through the flames, 
and we stiffened ourselves to readiness. Two—three seconds 
of torturing heat and all might be well. But the horses, 
would they respond to such a fearful test ? 

The smoke rolled nearer and nearer, and the heat became 
so powerful that our hair began to singe. At no given signal, 
but all egged on by the same desire to breathe freely once 
more, we started forward, our horses plunging and snorting 
with terror. 

We might as well have tried to ride through a stone wall 
as that awful line of flame—the attempt was an utter failure, 
for the terrified horses refused to face the conflagration. 
Parks lost all control of his mount, and the team, still 
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harnessed together with the neck-yoke, and with their 
luckless rider perched on the back of the near horse, turned 
and galloped madly for the bush from which we had come. 

That was the last I ever saw of Parks; the team 
crashed into the dense undergrowth, almost hidden in a 
blinding cloud of blue smoke, and was lost to sight. 

Lawrence jumped from his horse, left the team to their 
own devices, and stumbled rather than ran to his wagon 
and load, which was now fairly ablaze. With his arm up 
to his face he managed to reach a large blanket he had 
brought, and which had not yet commenced to burn. 
Wrapping this tightly round him he lay face downwards on 
the trail and the fire burnt clean over him. I learnt this 
afterwards, for at death’s door most of us are selfish, and 
self was all to me just then. 

As for me, I stood irresolute. What on earth could I do ? 
My horses had bolted; my hair was burnt almost to the 
scalp, and the skin on my face and hands felt horribly dry. 

The fire had reached the trail, and for aught I knew 
Lawrence was a charred mass. I should be the next! 

My breath began to catch in my throat, and a giddiness 
seized me that I knew meant death if given way to. With 
a supreme effort I pulled myself together and tried to think. 

Then suddenly the idea came to my mind that saved my 
life. The spring, the tomato can I Half blinded with the 
smoke, which was momentarily getting denser and more 
choking, and nearly fainting with the frightful heat, I 
stumbled in the direction of the spring. 

I could feel the heat-wave of the flames fanning me as I 
ran. The agony of my terror must have overcome the 
agony of pain, for I have no distinct recollection of the 
lower parts of my ears being burnt off. To save myself 
from the most painful death that can assail man outside of 
a torture-chamber was the one thought that surged through 
my aching brain. 

As I reached the edge of the denser bush, struggling for 
breath, a huge clump of willows on my right caught fire. 
Oh, the awful heat that those dry branches gave out I My 
remaining hair was completely burnt from my head, and I 
felt the skin crackle and split on my face and hands. All 
the agonies of burning at the stake were mine for those few 
seconds without the mercy of suffocation. 
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The fire, having reached the thicker bush and the dry 
undergrowth, naturally burned quicker, and the place soon 
became a perfect inferno. If I hadn’t had that spring as 
my ultimate goal, I should certainly have given up hope 
there and then and surrendered myself to the flames ; but 
where there is the tiniest loophole of escape hope still lives, 
though it may be only a flicker. 

On I crashed, tearing what skin the fire had left on my 
face into shreds, through apparently endless thorn bushes 
and willow clumps that caught fire and flamed up as quickly 
as I passed them. 

Was I going right ? Where was Parks ? Such thoughts 
fled through my brain like pictures through a cinematograph. 
Where was Lawrence ? What had happened to the teams ? 
Six fine horses burnt to ashes! Then all of a sudden I 
came upon the spring—just an oblong little patch of water 
not four inches deep. 

Snatching the tomato can from its peg, I fell bodily into 
the water and lay there curled up and gasping for breath. 
Then the reaction came. Oh, that water after the torturing 
heat 1 The icy cold seemed to penetrate to my very bones. 
The fire was not six feet from me. I took the can and, 
sitting huddled up in the spring as though in a hip bath, 
baled the water on to my head and let it trickle down my 
neck and back. All around me I could see nothing but 
crackling, seething flames licking up the undergrowth and 
playing fantastically on the bark of the trees. From my 
waist down I was numbed with cold, and from there up I 
was slowly being roasted, despite the water. 

If the spring had been but two feet longer I could have 
laid my body full length in the water. Once more a huge 
bunch of dry willows caught and flared into a mass of flame. 
I baled for dear life, but nevertheless the skin on the back of 
my hands was burnt clean off. I dashed them into the 
water and bent my face down to the same level. One 
minute of almost unbearable heat, and then I raised my 
head. The fire had passed me, leaving nothing but charred 
black bushes and grass, with here and there a little red 
spark vainly trying to start the conflagration afresh! 

It was all I could do to crawl from that spring, so how I 
managed to walk to the house of Major Shercliffe, the then 
commanding officer of the North-West Mounted Police at 
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Maple Creek, a distance of some eighteen miles, I could 
never quite make out. At any rate, I got there at last, 
more dead than alive, and was carefully tended by the 
doctor, who for some time gave up all hopes of my recovery. 
My hair, as you see, has grown again, but my ears will 
always be as you see them, and also the skin on my face 
and hands. 

“How about poor Parks?” I asked, when Mr. Quick 
had finished his moving story. “ Did they find his 
remains ? ” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Quick. “George Pollock and one or 
two others searched the bush—or, rather, what was left of it 
—and found the remains of Parks and the teams, but, 
needless to say, I took little interest in things just then.” 

Seeking out Mr. George Pollock, a well-known rancher 
now living on Fish Creek, some fifteen miles from the scene 
of the fire, I interrogated him, and with a team and wagon we 
started out to identify and photograph the spots mentioned 
in Mr.Quick’s account of the fire. 

Mr. Pollock, like a true Westerner, never forgets the 
location of a place he has once visited, and after half an 
hour’s diligent search in the undergrowth that has grown up 
since the fire we came upon the very spot where Parks’s 
charred remains were found. Another careful scrutiny of 
the neighbouring ground was rewarded by the discovery, in 
a bed of moss and decayed vegetation, of the skulls and 
bones of the unfortunate man’s team. 

“ By the position of poor Parks’s remains,” said Mr. 
Pollock, “ it was evident that the team, blinded with the 
smoke, stumbled over this log here and threw their rider, 
collapsing themselves through sheer weakness at the same 
time. We found the iron of the neck-yoke and the buckles 
of the harness, but everything else was burnt to an un¬ 
recognisable black mass.” 

As usual, oue had not far to look for the inexorable 
hand of fate in the manner of this unfortunate man’s death, 
for on stepping out the distance from where the horses fell 
to the edge of the bush (on the opposite side to which they 
entered it, where they would have been in safety) I found 
the distance to be a bare fifteen yards. So that had it not 
been for the presence of that log it is pretty safe to assert 
that Parks would have been living to this day. 
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